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ON FORM AND FUNCTION 


In his recent article’ in this journal Jespersen demands a 
“constructive theory of the relation between ‘function’ and 
‘meaning’ ” and a suitable term for the former, for which he 
now prefers the word morphoseme. The morphoseme is in Jes- 
persen’s phrase “the meeting-ground of form and notion.’ 
There are, however, two such meeting-grounds: the morpho- 
seme (function) as defined by Jespersen, which is a significative 
category (e.g. of case or tense) capable of corresponding to a 
phonic (formal)distinction—and the phonemic quality (e.g. of 
sonority or intensity), a phonic category capable of correspond- 
ing to a notional (significative) distinction; whereas the classes 
of meaning (in Jespersen’s sense) and of sound do not as such 
have systematic relevance to the phonic and notional sides of 
language respectively. The correspondence of morphoseme and 
phonemic quality may be illustrated thus: two morphosemes 
(Gen., Plur.) unite in languages of Indo-European structure in 
one morpheme (Gen. Plur.) with a variety of forms (Latin -um, 
-rum); two phonemic qualities (labial articulation, voice) unite 
(in a given language) in one phoneme (6) with a variety of func- 
tions. The several “meanings” of the morpheme Gen. Plur. and 
the sound-variations incidental to the realisation of the pho- 
neme } have no counterpart in the linguistic system. 

The morphoseme and phonemic quality on the other hand 
are immediately relevant to the linguistic system. At the same 
time they occupy a peripheral position in relation to phoneme 
and morpheme. The morphological system of a language could 
be described without reference to the phonemic quality; i.e. 
the phonemes could be regarded as “‘disjunctive” functional 
elements, as they are in fact regarded for the purpose of the 
graphic representation of literary languages, without considera- 
tion of their acoustic relations. This would obscure the system 
only where the correlative oppositions are functionally on a 
different level from the disjunct, which is seldom the case: the 
correlative phoneme-opposition front:back of English Pres. 
weik Pret. wouk is morphologically entirely on a level with the 
disjunct vowel-alternation teik:tuk. Similarly the phonological 


1 JEGPh., xxxv, 461 ff.; cf. p. 465. 
* Analytic Syntax, London, 1937; cf. pp. 106 ff. 
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(including morphonological) system of a language could be 
described without reference to the morphoseme-structure of 
the morphemes; that the Latin Gen. Sing. is in correlative 
morphosematic relation with the Gen. Plur., but in disjunct 
relation with the Dat. Plur. is a fact not reflected in the phonic 
representation of these morphemes. On the other hand such 
phonic representation exists potentially; the opposition Nom. 
Sing.: Nom. Plur. reflects its correlative nature in the Greek 
article by the extension of the products of IE initial s from Nom. 
(Masc. Fem.) Sing. to the corresponding plural forms in dia- 
lects other than West Greek and Boeotian; much as the opposi- 
tions of intensity (phonetically of length) in the vowels of 
early Indian reflect their phonemic relation in the morphological 
system, where after the oppositions 1:7, u:@ of the vowel-de- 
clensions a new opposition r:7, where 7 is a phoneme unknown 
to the Indo-Iranian period, was created. Such actualisation of 
the morphosematic correlations in the formal, of phonemic cor- 
i relations in the morphematic, system, respectively, is however 
: rare. 

The question of the conditions under which a distinct 
morphoseme, in his terminology séma, should be postulated 
has been raised by Skalitka.‘ One is however unable to agree 
with this scholar’s view that two semata may be assumed where 
in another language two morphemes® exist. The criteria must 
in principle be idiosynchronic, for the morphoseme, even where 
of small formal importance, is fundamental to the grammatical 
system. The parallel he draws with the relations of the pho- 





* In most non-IE languages the morphosemes of case and number, where 
they exist, are represented in separate morphemes, so that the instance cited 
b above has no exact parallel. In these dialects, however, the cases themselves 
often unite two functions. Thus in Finnish the cases Illative, Elative, Inessive 
stand in the same relation of opposition to Allative, Ablative, Adessive as, in 
IE, Nom. Acc. Gen. (etc.) Sing. to the corresponding plural cases. That the 
correlations involved are occasionally relevant, apart from the historically 
caused relations, to their phonic form is shown by the dialectal creation 
Exessive -nta. 

* Kot4ézkém fonologickych protikladi, Listy filologické, txm (1936), 
pp. 133-139. 

5 It must be noted that Skalitka uses morpheme, in agreement with the 
terminology of the Prague Linguistic Circle, to denote the phonic form of the 
morpheme in the sense employed here, which is that of Hjelmslev, who for the 
morpheme of the PLC prefers, we think rightly, the term formatif (formant). 
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nological system is however valid. Thus the opposition Pres. 
Ind.: Pres. Subj. is correlative in the early Germanic dialects 
which show a parallel opposition Pret. Ind.:Pret. Subj., but 
disjunctive in the modern South German dialects where the 
Pret. Ind. is replaced by the locution haben+ Past Part., thus 
leaving three simple tenses which cannot be classified under the 
morphosemes of tense and mood. 

The theory of analogy in the sense of the Junggrammatiker 
concerns in the main the relations of morphosemes and forma- 
tives; it is analogous to the theory of the morphoneme which 
concerns the relations of phoneme-oppositions to their mor- 
phological functions.’ These theories entail exclusion respec- 
tively of the acoustic image associated with the functional 
phoneme and the meaning (signifié) associated with the morpho- 
seme. Now as Hjelmslev has shown in his important work, 
Principes de Grammaire Générale, the “grammatical function” 
or faculty of the semanteme of combining exclusively with given 
morphemes is part of the signifiant, not of the signifié. It is 
therefore probable that the function’ of a semanteme is part 
of the morphoseme, of the “function,” that is, in Jespersen’s 
sense. 

C. B. BAZELL 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


* Roman Jakobson’s Beitrag sur allgemeinen Kasuslehre (TCLP, vi, 284) 
may be said to have done for the analogical (phonomorpheme-) system of the 
Russian noun what Trubetzkoy did for the morphonological system in his 
Mor phonologie der russischen Sprache (TCLP, v, 2). 

7 Similarly the formative function is part of the formative; the IE fusion of 
formative functions suggests the treatment of cases and numbers in one mor- 
pheme, though only the identity of grammatical function, as with the Finnish 
case-elements, corresponds to the simultaneity of phonemic qualities in one 
phoneme. Nor can one separate two otherwise identical verb-stems from their 
faculty of combining exclusively with a certain series of inflectional endings; 
whereas whether the Finno-Ugrian or Old Norwegian “vowel-harmony” con- 
stitutes a “formative function” is more doubtful. 











NIMROD AND THE WOLF IN THE OLD 
ENGLISH SOLOMON AND SATURN 


In the Old English poetic dialogues of Solomon and Saturn, 
Solomon, who represents the Judaeo-Christian tradition, dis- 
putes with Saturn, who represents the wisdom of the pagans, 
on the meaning of the deep-buried lore of the past and on the 
ever-present mysteries of life and death. The second poem, 
which contains the passage about Nimrod, is little more than a 
series of riddles in which apocryphal legend from the Orient is 
mingled with the traditional themes of old Germanic poetry. 
Saturn is here a prince of the Chaldeans, descendant of a 
wicked, demonic race, to whose crimes Solomon does not hesi- 
tate to refer (lines 328-329), in spite of the lofty tone that 
naturally characterizes the debate of two such mighty seers. 
Only in the Old English prose and poetic dialogues, it should 
be noted, is Saturn Solomon’s opponent. In the other, and 
later, medieval dialogues in which Solomon debates, it is the 
lively and ribald Marcolf or Marcolfus who matches his wits 
against Solomon’s.' But the mysterious Marcolf was not un- 
known to the Old English poet, for among the Oriental countries 
that Saturn has visited in search of wisdom is ‘Marculfes eard’ 
(line 189), a fact which may have some bearing on the passage 
about to be discussed.? There is evidence that Marcolf was 
known as an opponent of Solomon in the tenth century; and 
most scholars are of the opinion that he is actually an earlier 
figure in the history of the dialogue than Saturn, in spite of the 
fact that the Old English poems are prior to the Latin, French, 
and German stories in which Marcolfus, Marcol, or Morolf 


1 Accounts of the various medieval versions may be found in John M. 
Kemble, The Dialogue of Salomon and Saturn, Aelfric Society, London, 1848; 
Arthur von Vincenti, Die altenglischen Dialoge von Salomon und Saturn, Leipzig, 
1904; for the German dialogues see Friedrich Vogt, Die deutschen Dichtungen von 
Salomon und Markolf,1 Band, Salman und Morolf, Halle, 1880; 1 Band, Salomon 
und Markolf, das Spruchgedicht (ed. by Walter Hartmann), Halle, 1934; and 
for the Latin, Walter Benary, Salomon et Marcolfus, Sammlung mittellateinischer 
Texte (ed. A. Hilka), vim, Heidelberg, 1914. 2 See below, pp. 349-350. 

* Notker Labeo refers to Marcholfus striving against the proverbs of 
Solomon (Paul Piper, Die Schriften Notkers und seiner Schule |Freiburg, 1883), 
1, 522). 
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appears with Solomon. Saturn and Marcolf both, in any case, 
replace the demons of earlier Hebrew and Arabic legend who 
reveal to Solomon the mysteries of the universe.‘ 

Usually it is Saturn who propounds the questions which 
Solomon answers in the light of Christian teaching. But in one 
of the most curious and puzzling passages in the poem the 
réles are reversed, and Saturn explains a mystery to Solomon. 
Even here the phraseology seems to indicate that Solomon is 
testing Saturn’s knowledge of hidden lore rather than satisfying 
his own curiosity. The passage begins with a fragmentary sen- 
tence of Solomon’s speech,' of little significance for our prob- 
lem, before which a whole leaf of the manuscript (Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, 422) has been lost. 

I cite the text of Grein-Wiilker prepared by Assmann 
(111, 268-269, lines 203-223) with a few changes noted below 
and with the addition of marks of length.* Solomon says: 


Wit ic Sonne, gif 5 gewitest on Wendels& 
ofer Cdforfléd cVydse séccan, 

205 Saet 3a wille gilpan Set 6a hebbe g[umlena bearn 
forcumen and forcydded. Wait ic Set wzron Caldéas 
gide Ses gielpne and des goldwiance, 
mé#rda Sxs modige, Se[t] ts Sam moning gelomp 
si8 ymbe Sanere feld. Sege mé from 34m lande 

210 dér nénig ffra ne meg fotum gesteppan. 
Saturnus cwxd: 

Se méra was haten s&liSende 
Weallende Wulf, werdéodum cid 
Filistina, fréond Nebrondes. 

Hé on 34m felda ofslig fif and twéntig 

215 dracena on degréd, and hine 84 déa®d offéoll. 
Fordan das foldan ne meg fira nig 
Sone mercstede mon gesécan, 


* Georg Salzberger, Die Salomosage in der semitischen Literatur (Berlin, 
1907), pp. 92-129; Vogt, pp. lii-liii; Vincenti, pp. 9-13. 

*’ Assmann in Grein-Wiilker read this fragmentary sentence (line 202): 
‘o8Se ic stigie, nyttes [blycgge: Seah . . . ic s[pr]...’ But the correct reading 
according to my colleague, John C. Pope, who examined the manuscript for 
me, is: ‘odde ic swigie, / nyttes hyccge, Seah ic n{o] spriece].’ These words 
probably mean that Solomon, if unable to answer Saturn’s riddles, will dis- 
creetly keep silent. 

* My edition of the Old English poems, on which I have been working for 
some time, is still unfinished, but it should be ready for publication in a year or 
two. 
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fugol gefléogan ne Son mA foldan n{éat). 
Danon Atercynn #@rest gewurdon 

220 wide onwecned, 8a Se nd weallende 
Surh Attres orod ingang rfman. 
Git his sweord scined swide gescéned, 
and ofer 34 byrgenna blican 84 hieltas.’ 


The passage may be translated: 


(Solomon:) I know, then, if thou departest over the Mediterranean to seek 
thy native land beyond the river Chabur, that thou wilt boast that thou hast 
overcome the sons of men and surpassed them. I know that the Chaldeans were 
so boastful in war, and so proud of their gold and their glory, that (or where, 
following G.-W.) a warning befell them to the south near the field of Shinar. 
Tell me about that land where no man may tread with his feet. 

Saturn said: 

The famous one was called the sea-faring, wandering (or raging)* Wolf, 
well-known to the peoples of the Philistines, the friend of Nimrod. On that field 
he slew twenty-five dragons at dawn, and him death then struck down. There- 
fore no one of human kind can seek out that land, that outlying region, nor bird 
fly over it, nor the cattle of the land visit it any more. Thence (or From him?) 
poisonous races first sprang far and wide, which now wandering (or raging) 
make their way by their venomous breath. Yet his sword shines bright, and 
over the graves gleams the hilt. 


No light is thrown on Saturn’s story by the cryptic com- 
ment of Solomon that follows: ‘Foolish is he who ventures into 
deep water, unless he hath the power of swimming, or a ship 
with sails, or the flight of a bird.’ Riddling confession finds but 
riddling shrift! Is this an allusion to the Wolf’s folly in ventur- 
ing into danger and finding death, as Vincenti suggested,’ or a 
cryptic hint at the presumption of Saturn and his Chaldean 
ancestors, or merely a gnomic utterance suggested by the 
phraseology of Saturn’s speech? Whatever the meaning of this 
remark, Solomon is evidently content with Saturn’s answer to 


7 205 G.-W. comma after gilpan. 208 dat]; MS, G.-W. daer. 211 sdlidende; 
Grein’s suggestion of merelidende is probably correct. 213 This line is fully dis- 
cussed below, p. 342. 214 fif and twéntig; MS., G.-W. XXV. 215 64 déad; 
MS, G.-W. 3d of déad; Grein correctly suggested omitting of, which probably 
anticipates the of of offéoll. 

§ Kemble (followed by Vincenti) translated weallende, ‘wandering,’ in 
which case it would have to be an Anglian participle for wealliende from weallian. 
Bosworth-Toller and Grein-Koéhler interpret it as ‘raging’ from weallan, 
‘surge,’ ‘seethe.’ * Op. cil., p. 69. 
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his question. In order to arrive at an understanding of the pas- 
sage as a whole, it will be convenient first to examine its rela- 
tion to Nimrod and the Nimrod legend, and then to seek an 
explanation of Nimrod’s strange friend, the raging or wander- 
ing Wolf. 


I, THE LEGEND OF NIMROD AND THE 
TOWER OF BABEL 


In the Biblical account of Nimrod (Gen. x, 8-10), although 
Calneh in the land of Shinar is mentioned as part of his king- 
dom, and he is represented as the founder of Nineveh,’ there 
is no suggestion that he was responsible for the building of the 
Tower of Babel, the story of which is recounted in the next 
chapter (x1). Both in Hebrew and medieval Christian tradi- 
tion, however, Nimrod was, as we shall see, accounted the 
builder of the Tower of Babel in the land of Shinar." Only in 
the light of this legend can we understand the connection be- 
tween Solomon’s remark about the pride of Saturn’s ancestors 
and their downfall (‘a warning befell them’!) on the field of 
Shinar, and Saturn’s reply concerning Nimrod and the land 
where no human being may venture. 

Most of the elements of Saturn’s explanation concerning 
Nimrod’s friend and the terrible land where he was slain are to 
be found in Hebrew legend. Hebrew tradition, indeed, throws 
so much light upon the obscurities of Saturn’s statement that 
I will cite at some length parts of Ginzberg’s admirable sum- 
mary of the Nimrod legend in his Legends of the Jews,” 1, 
177-180: 


10 ‘He [Nimrod] went out into Assyria and builded Nineveh,’ the marginal 
reading of the Authorized Version is correct, not ‘out of that land went forth 
Assur and builded Nineveh.’ The Septuagint and the Vulgate made the same 
error. 

11 Solomon again alludes to the pride of the Chaldeans in raising the Tower 
in a later passage of the poem (lines 325-329): ‘Woe then [i.e. at Doomsday] 
to those proud men who now here in this fleeting creation live longest in evil! 
Long ago thy people proved that: they strove against the power of the Lord; 
therefore they did not succeed in completing that work [i.e. the Tower]. Yet 
I will not offend thee, brother. Thou art of a very bitter race, a wrathful genera- 
tion of mighty men: do not incur their guilty nature.’ The covert allusion here 
to the building of the Tower was recognized by O. F. Emerson, PMLA, xx1 
(1906), 909, and Vincenti, p. 73. 27 vols., Philadelphia, 1909-1937. 
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The first among the leaders of the corrupt men was Nimrod.” [Exploits of 
his youth follow.] He chose Shinar as his capital. Thence he extended his do- 
minion farther and farther, until he rose by cunning and force to be the sole ruler 
of the whole world, the first mortal to hold universal sway, as the ninth ruler to 
possess the same power will be the Messiah." 

His impiousness kept pace with - growing power. Since the flood there has 
been no such sinner as Nimrod. . 

The great success that wale - of Nimrod’s undertakings produced a 
sinister effect. Men no longer trusted in God, but rather in their own powers and 
ability, an attitude to which Nimrod tried to convert the whole world.!” There- 
fore people said, ‘‘Since the creation of the world there has been none like Nim- 
rod, a mighty hunter of men and beasts, and a sinner before God.” . . . * 

The iniquity and godlessness of Nimrod reached their climax in the building 
of the Tower of Babel. His counsellors had proposed the plan of erecting such a 
tower, Nimrod had agreed to it, and it was executed in Shinar by a mob of six 
hundred thousand men. The enterprise was neither more nor less than rebellion 
against God . . . [Various legends connected with the builders follow, including 
the confounding of their language.) Many perished in this manner [i.e. because 
of quarrels arising from the confusion of tongues] and the rest were punished 
according to the nature of their rebellious conduct. Those who had spoken, 
“Let us ascend into the heavens, set up our idols and pay worship unto them 
there,” God transformed into apes and phantoms; those who had proposed to 
assault the heavens with their arms, God set against each other so that they fell 
in the combat; and those who had resolved to carry on a combat with God in 
heaven were scattered broadcast over the earth. . . !* [According to the Midrasch 
Aggada Gen. x1, 8, some of the builders became sprites, some apes and some 
demons. }** The place of the Tower has never lost its peculiar quality. Whoever 
passes it forgets all he knows.*! 


These excerpts make it clear that there is a direct connection 
between Solomon’s comment on the warning that befell the 
proud Chaldeans on the field of Shinar (i.e. the destruction of the 
Tower of Babel), and Saturn’s reference to Nimrod (the builder 
of the Tower). In the belief that the rebels destroyed one 


18 For this Ginzberg cites Pesahim 94 b, Bereshit 37, 2-4; Megillah 11a; 
Tehillim 105, 449; Philo Judaeus, De Gigantibus 15. 

4 Cited from Yashar Noah 17b~18a; cf. Pirke R. Eliezer 11. 

16 Cited from Yashar Noah 18a and 23a. 

1 Cited from Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, 1, 4. 1-2. 

17 Cited from Bereshit 37.2; Pesahim 94b (top). 

18 Cited from Yerushalmi Targumim, Gen., x, 9. 

1® Cited from Yashar Noah 20b-21a, based on older sources, for which see 
Ginzberg, v, 201 (note 88). 

2° Ginzberg adds this information in his note on the passage, v, 204 (note 
88); cf. J. A. Eisenmenger, Enidecktes Judenthum (1700), 1, 32, 429. 

* Cited from Sanhedrin 109a; Bereshit 38.11. 
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another lies the germ of the dragon-combat in which the 
slayer, the raging Wolf,” himself is slain (lines 214-215); and 
the legend that God transformed some of the rebels into phan- 
toms and demons, and scattered some broadcast over the earth 
is the beginning of the poisonous brood of monsters that spread 
far and wide from this accursed place (219-222). 

The scattering of evil spirits throughout the world after 
the destruction of the Tower of Babel is strangely reminiscent of 
another Hebrew legend widely disseminated in the Middle 
Ages—the belief that the demons and monsters of the world 
were the evil descendants of Cain.* ‘The daughters of men’ of 
Genesis v1, 4 were, according to Hebrew traditions, the de- 
scendants of Cain, who tempted the ‘sons of God’ and fallen 
angels to sin; from this union sprang the giants, who go by 
various names, such as Gibborim, Anakim, and. Nephilim. The 
relation of Nimrod to this evil brood becomes clearer when it is 
remembered that in some Jewish legends he is considered one of 
those very Nephilim, the giants who were the offspring of the 
fallen angels and the Cainite women.” At first sight, this belief 
appears to conflict with the genealogy of Nimrod given in 
Genesis x, 6-8, and followed in later Hebrew traditions, accord- 
ing to which Nimrod was the son of Cush and the grandson of 
Ham. But it was inevitable that the antediluvian giants of 
Genesis v1, 4, who supposedly perished in the Flood, should be 
connected with Nimrod, the representative of the postdiluvian 
giants, even if they were distinct in origin. The gap between 
the earlier giants, destroyed tby the Flood, and the giants who 
appear after it, is bridged in some of the Talmudic commen- 


# The relation of Nimrod and his friend the Wolf will be considered in the 
second section below, pp. 342-354. 

% The origins and ramifications of this legend were discussed by O. F. 
Emerson, ‘Legends of Cain especially in Old and Middle English,’ PMLA, 
xxr (1906), 831-929. 

% On the Nephilim and Nimrod, see Ginzberg, 1, 151; cf. v, 202; M. Griin- 
baum, ‘Beitrige zur vergleichenden Mythologie aus der Hagada,’ Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, xxx1 (1877), 229; Cheyne and 
Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. Nephilim; for an analysis of the Biblical 
narrative see W. Budde, Die biblische Urgeschichte (Giessen, 1883), Chap. x. 

*8 According to Budde, of. cit., pp. 390 ff., it is probable that the Biblical 
narrative is only a confused reflection of an earlier story in which Nimrod was 
one of the giants mentioned in Gen., v1, 4. 
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taries by the delightful legend that Og survived the deluge by 
sitting on top of the Ark, or together with a unicorn remained 
in the cool waters beneath the Ark.” Christian commentators 
explained whatever difficulty may have been felt in the persist- 
ence of wicked monsters after the Flood by supposing Nimrod’s 
grandfather, the wicked Ham (Vulgate Cham), frequently 
called the originator of idolatry, to be a kind of spiritual de- 
scendant and postdiluvian representative of Cain, or repeating 
the Hebrew traditions of giants escaped from the Flood.?” Thus 
it is possible to reconcile the apparently inconsistent explana- 
tions given in the famous passage in Beowulf (lines 104 ff.) 
where Grendel, together with other monsters and giants, is 
said to be descended from Cain, and the very similar passage 
cited above from Solomon and Saturn (lines 219-223), in which 
the ‘poisonous races’ which have spread over the earth are 
derived, by implication, from the giants who built the Tower. 
For the builders of the Tower were themselves considered to be 
descended from the first murderer, Cain. 

The author of Solomon and Saturn must have learned the 
Hebrew traditions concerning the Tower of Babel through 
some Latin intermediary, though I have not been able to dis- 
cover any medieval account in Latin which could have furnished 
the poet all the details that derive ultimately from Jewish 
legend. The story that the giant Nimrod was the first tyrant 
who rebelled against God by building the Tower of Babel is 
recounted by Josephus* and is a part of history as conceived 
by most Latin writers of the Middle Ages, among them Augus- 
tine, Orosius, Isidor of Seville, Gregory of Tours, and Ra- 
banus Maurus.”* Isidor’s brief account from the Etymologies 
may be cited as typical: ‘Nembroth interpretatur tyrannus. 


% Ginzberg, 1, 151, and v, 181 (note 35); Eisenmenger, 1, 383-387. 

*7 According to pseudo-Tertullian, De Praescriptione, xtvul, Pat. Lat., 0, 
62, the seed of Cain was surreptitiously taken into the Ark and preserved after 
the Flood; in this text the reference is to the seed of Cham (Ham), not Cain, 
but the context shows that the variant reading Cain is the right one. According 
to G. Rauschen, De Praescriptione Haereticorum, Florilegium Patristicum, Iv 
(Bonn, 1906), p. 61, this chapter is part of a book by Victorinus Pettaviensis. 

8 Antiquities of the Jews, 1, 4.2. 

* Augustine, De Civitate Dei, xv1, 4: Pat. Lat., xi1, 482; Orosius, m1, 6; 
Isidore, Etymologiae, vu, 6. 22; cf. his Quaestiones in Genesin, 1x: Pat. Lat., 
Lxxximt, 237; Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, 1, 6: Pat. Lat., Lxxt, 165; 
Rabanus Maurus, Commentaria in Genesim, 11, 11: Pat. Lat., cvu, 528. 
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Iste enim prior arripuit insuetam in populo tyrannidem, et 
ipse adgressus est adversus Deum impietatis aedificere turrem.’ 
Pre-Christian writers, such as the Greek Alexander Polyhistor, 
cited in the Chronicles of Eusebius, naturally associated the 
revolt of the builders of the Tower of Babel with that of the 
Titans,*® as did the Judaeo-Christian Oracula Sibyllina,™ and 
this association continues to the end of the Middle Ages, as is 
attested by Dante’s placing Nimrod with Ephialtes and Briar- 
eus in the ninth circle of Hell (Inferno, Canto xxx1, 46-81).” 
Another Greek historian, pseudo-Eupolemus, cited by Eusebius 
in the Praeparatio Evangelica, although he does not mention 
Nimrod by name, remarks that ‘Those saved from the Flood 
first built the city of Babylon. They were, however, giants, and 
they built the celebrated Tower. When this was overthrown by 
the will of God, the giants were scattered throughout the world.’”* 
Nimrod is actually called ‘the giant,’ yiyas, not simply ‘a 
mighty one’ in the Greek Septuagint (Gen. x, 8, 9), and gigas 
in the Itala, and this epithet is often found in other writers, 
for example, Augustine, Orosius, and Syncellus.* This part of 
the legend is plainly reflected in the Aelfrician homily De 
Falsis Deis where it is said that ‘Nembrod and 8a entas worhton 
pone wundorlicne stypel efter Noes flode.”* There follows 


30 1,4: Pat. Gr., xrx, 115; cf. the account cited from Abydenus, 1, 8; ibid., 123. 

5! m1, 97-154, ed. J. Geffken, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der 
ersten drei Jahrhunderte, Berlin, 1902. 

* Cf. the condemnation of Nimrod with Lucifer and the giants of antiquity 
in the Purgatorio, xm, 25-37, where Dante summarizes the medieval legend 
of Nimrod in these lines (34-37): 

Vedea Nembrot a pié del gran lavoro, 
quasi smarrito, e riguardar le genti 
che in Sennaar con lui superbi foro. 

33 Ebwéd\euos 5¢ & 7G repl "lovéalwy rijs "Accuplas dnol ré\w BafSvdrGva 
rp&rov wey xrioOivar brd trav dcacwlytww & Tod Kataxdvopod; evar 5é abrods 
ylyavras, olxodopuetvy 5¢ rdv loropoipevoy ripyov. recdvros 5¢ tobrov bré Tijs 
Tod Oc0d wepyelas, rods yiyavras d:acrapivat xa’ SAnv riw viv. Praeparatio 
Evangelica, 1x, 17, 418c: Pat. Gr., xx1, 708. 

* Augustine, Civ. Dei, xvi, 11: Pat. Lat., xi1, 491; Quaestiones in Hepta- 
teuchum (Gen., x, 8): Pat. Lat., xxx1v, 551; Orosius, 11, 6, cf. note 29; Syncellus, 
Chronographia, p. 27, ed. W. Dindorf, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Bysantinae, 
Bonn, 1929. 

*R. C. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in 
English (Oxford, 1913), 1, 534-535; for the Greek see M. R. James, A pocalypsis 
Baruchi Tertia Graece: Apocrypha Anecdota, 1, Texts and Studies (Cambridge, 
1899), v, 85. 
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immediately the story of the corruption of the world by the 
introduction of idol-worship through the devil’s wiles; but it is 
not stated that the builders, though they ‘toferdon... wide 
londes,’ following the Biblical account (Gen. x1, 8), were the 
demons who corrupted the world. The Jewish legend of the 
punishment of the builders of the Tower by transformation 
into monsters and demons appears, it should be remembered, 
in the second-century Greek A pocalypse of Baruch (Baruch 111). 
Baruch sees the Builders of the Tower of Strife in the First 
‘Heaven’ ‘with the faces of oxen and the horns of stags, and the 
feet of goats, and haunches of lambs.’ In the second ‘Heaven’ 
are other men ‘whose appearance was like that of dogs, and 
whose feet were like those of sheep’; these, Baruch learns, are 
those who gave counsel to build the Tower.* In no Greek or 
Latin writer, however, so far as I am aware, are to be found all 
the elements of the story of the builders of the Tower which are 
common to the Hebrew legends and the Old English passage 
under discussion.*’ 

As the dwelling-place of demons the site of the Tower in- 
evitably assumes the character of the waste land, on which no 
human being may tread, of Solomon’s question. The associa- 
tion of demons with the desert and the abandoned cities of men 
is characteristic of the legends of the Jews, as of Oriental folk- 
lore generally.** A vast lore of demonology lies behind such a 
passage as Jeremiah xix, 33: ‘And Hazor shall be a dwelling for 
dragons, and a desolation for ever: then shall no man abide 
there, nor any man dwell there.’ Especially similar to Saturn’s 
description of the scene of the dragon-combat, ‘No one of hu- 
man kind can seek out that land, ... nor bird fly over it, nor 
the cattle of the field visit it,’ is the description of the waste 


%* A. Napier, Wulfstan (Berlin, 1883), p. 105. 

#7 On the reasons for the disappearance of Latin apocryphal writings deal- 
ing with such subjects compare my comments in Studies in Philology, a Miscel- 
lany in Honor of Fr. Klaeber (Minneapolis, 1929), p. 241. 

8 Cf. Oesterley, ‘The Demonology of the Old Testament,’ Expositor, 
7 ser. mm (1907), 316-332. Oesterley points out that in such a passage as 
Isaiah, xm, 21-22, the Hebrew names for the ‘wild beasts,’ ‘satyrs,’ ‘wolves,’ 
‘jackals’ refer to ‘what were believed to be demons, or more strictly speaking, 
animals which were looked upon as the incarnations of demons,’ Expositor, 
7 ser. 11 (1907), 533; cf. further Lev. xv1, 21-22; Ps. xxtv, 19; Is. xxx1v, 13-14; 
Jer. 11, 6, rx, 11, x, 22. 
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land where Azza and Azzael lie chained with iron fetters—a 
spot which no one, not even a bird, may visit.”* These are the 
fallen angels whose intercourse with the Cainite women pro- 
duced the mighty race of giants and whose wickedness and 
evil lot are described in the Book of Enoch. That the character- 
istics of the abode of demons traditional in Hebrew lore found 
their way into Old English is plain from the passage in Aelfric’s 
‘Passion of St. Bartholomew,’ which presents a parallel to 
Saturn’s description. The saint, in exorcising the devil Ashta- 
roth, bids him ‘far to westenne, per nan fugel ne flyh3, ne 
ierdling ne erad, ne mannes stemn ne sweg®d.’*° 

Thus, even though no very close parallels to Latin versions 
of the Nimrod legend may be cited, the Hebrew legend provides 
sufficient evidence to show how the story underlying the pas- 
sage in the Solomon and Saturn might have developed. By way 
of summary, before proceeding to the more difficult problem of 
the identity of the Wolf, it may be well to enumerate the points 
in the passage which are explained by Hebrew traditions. 

1. Solomon’s statement about the overweening pride of 
Saturn’s ancestors, the Chaldeans, has direct reference to their 
attempt to build the Tower. The warning (moning) that befell 
them on the field of Shinar alludes, with the understatement 
characteristic of Old English style, perhaps here reinforced by 
Solomon’s sense of politeness, to the destruction of the Tower 
and the punishment of the builders, Nimrod and his asso- 
ciates. 

2. Solomon’s question about the land where no human foot 
may tread refers to the very field of Shinar on which, after 
the destruction of the Tower, the giants and demons who built 
it destroyed one another, leaving behind, however, descendants 
(dtercynn) who spread through the world. That the site of the 
Tower is the scene of the dragon’s combat is plain, first from 
Saturn’s definite mention of Nimrod in connection with the 
dragon-combat, and secondly from the similarity between 
Saturn’s account of the evil brood of descendants and the He- 
brew legend of the scattering abroad of demons after the destruc- 
tion of the Tower and the conflicts among the builders (see 
above, p. 336). Thus the connection between Solomon’s com- 


** Ginzberg, tv, 150 (Zohar, m1, 233a—b). This is the mountain of darkness 
of the Book of Enoch, x, 4-5. * [Catholic] Homilies, ed. B. Thorpe, 1, 465. 
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ment on the boldness of Saturn’s ancestry and his question, 
immediately following, about the desert land is made clear: 
his allusion to the Tower and the field of Shinar suggest his 
question about the history of that demon-infested spot.” 

3. Finally, the place where the Tower was destroyed and 
the giants fought has all the characteristics of the desert abode 
of demons traditional in Jewish legend.” 


II. THE WOLF AND NIMROD 


In interpreting the Old English passage as a reflection of 
Hebrew legends concerning the builders of the Tower of Babel, 
we have hitherto left out of account the most important figure 
in Saturn’s reply, the creature called the sea-faring, wandering 
(raging) Wolf, known to the Philistines, the friend of Nimrod. 
It was he who slew the twenty-five dragons at dawn only to be 
struck down by death himself. Evidently he is considered the 
hero of the gigantomachia traditionally associated with the 
destruction of the Tower. 

At the outset there is a textual difficulty, perhaps a crucial 
one in the interpretation of the passage, which must be faced. 
Assmann’s text, which like that of Kemble, follows the manu- 
script, except for the addition of capitals, reads: 


Se mera waes haten selidende 
Weallende Wulf, werdeodum cud 
Filistina, freond Nebrondes. 


It was pointed out, however, by F. Hiittenbrenner,® that the 


“ Vincenti, p. 68, failed to recognize this, and considered that Solomon 
changed the subject, reverting to the Philistines whose land he wished to hear 
Saturn describe. 

“ Another medieval story of Nimrod which goes back to Jewish tradition 
(Ginzberg, 1, 178-179) is that according to which he was the founder of false 
worship, cf. The Clementine Recognitions, Pat. Gr., u, 1327. There may be a 
reflection of this in De Falsis Deis (cf. above, p. 340), where the institution of 
idol-worship follows the mention of Nimrod. For other references to Nimrod or 
the Nimrod legends see King Alfred’s additions to the Consolation of Boethius, 
xXxxVv, 4, ed. Sedgefield, p. 99; Aelfric, [Catholic] Homilies, ed. Thorpe, 1, 318; 
among many Middle English allusions may be noted Genesis and Exodus, 660 ff., 
Cursor Mundi, 2195-2304; Chaucer, Former Age, 59; Lydgate, Fall of Princes, 
1002-1281, ed. Bergen, EETS., Ext. Ser., cxx1 (derived from Boccaccio’s De 
Casibus Virorum Illustrium). 

“ Anglia Beiblatt, xxvur (1917), 52-53, in a review of O. Funke, Die 
gelehrien Lateinischen Lehn- u. Fremdwirter in der altenglischen Literatur, Halle, 
1914. One may compare further the OE. Gen., 2835: on Filistéa. 
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third line seems to be metrically imperfect because in the other 
half-lines in which Filistina occurs in the poetic dialogues (192, 
254, 257, 277, 280, 430), the first two syllables must be short 
and the third long, i.e., Filistina, since the word never occurs 
by itself elsewhere, but always in combinations, either of the 
E-type: Filistina flet (192), F. fruma(n) (277, 280), F. witan 
(430); D-type: witan F. (257); or C-type: on F. (254). This is a 
point well taken. Hiittenbrenner proposes in view of the paral- 
lels to read the third line (213): ‘Filistina [fruma], fréond Ne- 
brondes.’ This may easily be right, but in view of the fact that 
Nebrondes begins a new line in the manuscript, other possibilities 
should not be disregarded. It might be that the word omitted 
occurs after fréond, not before it, and such a line as ‘Filistina 
fréond, [fader] Nebrondes’ would be equally acceptable metri- 
cally. I mention this possible reconstruction here in view of the 
explanation of the story of Wolf which is suggested below. 
Leaving the textual difficulty for the moment, we may pro- 
ceed to search for the origin of the story of the creature Wolf, 
who after slaying twenty-five dragons, himself is slain. The 
only serious suggestion hitherto made about the identity of the 
Wolf is that of the late M. R. James,“ who saw in it a reminis- 
cence of ‘the Book of Og, the Giant, who is said by the heretics 
to have fought with a dragon after the Flood,’ one of the books 
condemned in the Gelasian Decree.“ Dr. James recalled, in 
citing Saturn’s speech in translation, the constant Rabbinic 
story that Og was one of the antediluvian giants who escaped 
the Flood, and his supposed identity with Eliezer the servant 
of Abraham, who finally slew him.’ But Dr. James himself 


“ The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament (London, 1920), pp. 40-42. 

“6 The passage reads: ‘Liber de Ogia nomine gigante qui post diluvium 
cum dracone ab hereticis pugnasse perhibetur,’ Das Decretum Gelasianum, 
p. 12, ed. Ernst von Dobschiitz, Texte u. Untersuchungen sur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur, xxxvm, 4, Leipzig, 1912. According to the editor, the 
decree is a compilation made in France in the sixth century, and not issued by 
Pope Gelasius I (d. 496) to whom it is attributed in most manuscripts. Dr. James 
(p. 41) guessed that the ‘heretics’ mentioned in the title were the Manichaeans, 
because Timotheus, Presbyter of Constantinople (J. H. Fabricius, Codex 
A pocryphus N.T., 1, 139), mentions in a list of Manichaean books: ‘} réyv 
yryarrwr rpayyuarela.’ 

“ Cf. above, pp. 337-338, note 26, and Ginzberg, 1, 160 and v, 181 (note 
35) for Og and the Ark; m1, 343-348, and v1, 118-121 (notes 682-706) for Og 
and Abraham. 

47 Ginzberg, m1, 344, v1, 119 (notes 688, 689) cites Soferim 21, according 
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pointed out the difficulties in this identification by adding: 
‘Only a reminiscence, clearly, if that: for Og, we see, survived 
the combat for many centuries. But quite possibly a reminis- 
cence, for the hero is of the right sort of date, the friend of Nim- 
rod, and early enough to be connected with the rise of the whole 
tribe of venomous beasts’.** 

There is another person more often associated with Nimrod 
in Christian histories and legends, who not only killed giants 
and monsters, but like the Wolf (and unlike Og) himself met 
death. This is Bel, the Bel-Marduk of the Babylonian creation 
myth, which is now fully known through the discoveries of texts 
of the Babylonian epic in modern times.** The story of Bel’s 
destruction of the female creature (out of whom he made the 
earth and sky) and of the primeval monsters, and his subse- 
quent command that one of the Gods then strike off his own 
head (men and animals being created out of his flowing blood) 
was known in the Middle Ages through the account of Beros- 
sus,®° priest of Marduk (before 280 B.c.), which was cited by 
Eusebius of Caesarea (ca. 260-340 a.p.) in his Chronicle from 
the earlier reports of Alexander Polyhistor, and is repeated by 
the Byzantine historian Georgius Syncellus at the end of the 
eighth or beginning of the ninth century. It seems probable 
that because of the close connection and even confusion of Bel 
and Nimrod in ancient and medieval legend shortly to be dis- 
cussed, some reminiscence of the story of Bel’s destruction of 
the monsters and his subsequent death has been combined in 
the source of the Old English poem with the story of Nimrod 
and the giants who strove against God in building the Tower 
of Babel. 

Since the Greek original of the Chronicle of Eusebius is lost, 
it is known only through the Armenian and Syriac versions, 
though the story of Bel happens to be preserved in Greek by 
to which Og was a gift to Abraham from Nimrod, and Pirke R. Eliezer 16, 
where he is the slave or son of Nimrod. 48 Lost Apocrypha, p. 41. 

** See S. Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, Oxford, 1923. 

5° On Berossus and the fragments from his writings found in Hellenistic 
literature, see Paul Schnabel, Berossos und die Babylonisch-Hellenistische 
Literatur, Leipzig and Berlin, 1923. Schnabel prints the extant fragments, pp. 


251-275; they may also be found in C. Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graec- 
orum, 11 (Paris, 1858), 495-510. 
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Syncellus in a form which, as the other versions show, differs 
hardly at all from the original.” 

I translate the relevant portions of Syncellus, adding the 
original in a note: 


There was, he says, a time when everything was darkness and water, and in 
these were bred wondrous living creatures having forms of a peculiar kind: for 
men with two wings were born, and some having four wings and two faces; and 
they had one body, but two heads, a man’s and a woman’s, and also double 
pudenda, male and female. And there were other men having goat’s legs and 
horns, and some with horse’s feet, and some had the hinder parts of horses and 
the fore parts of men, such as are the forms of hippocentaurs. And there were 
generated also bulls with human heads and dogs with four bodies, and fish-tails 
fastened to their hind quarters; and dog-headed horses and men, and other 
creatures having the heads and bodies of horses, but the tails of fish, and still 
other creatures having the shapes of beasts of all kinds. Besides these there 
were fish and reptiles and snakes, and many other marvelous creatures that had 
appearances interchanging with one another, of which the pictures are set up 
in the temple of Bel. And over them all ruled a woman, whose name was Omorka, 
and this in Chaldean is Thalatth and in Greek Thalassa (sea), and by numerical 
equivalence is Selene (moon). 


‘t The Armenian version is translated by J. Karst, in Die Griechischen 
Christlichen Schriftssteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, Eusebius, v, Leipzig, 1911. 
The account from the Chronographia of Syncellus appears side by side with a 
Latin version of the Armenian in Pat. Gr., xx, 110-111; the best edition of 
Syncellus is that of W. Dindorf, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Bysantinae, xix, 
52-53. Karst’s translation from the Armenian and Dindorf’s text are printed 
side by side in Schnabel, Berossus, pp. 254-255. 

52 Syncellus v, 22, ed. Dindorf, pp. 52-53: Teéo@ar not xpédvor, 
& § 1d wav oxéros xal biwp eva, cal & robros [Sa reparwdn, cal ddipveis 
[ldcopuets correct emendation] ras ldéas Exovta fwoyoveioa: avOpamrous yap 
Serrépous yervnOijvar’ wiovs 5¢ cal rerparrépous xal dirpoodmovs’ xal cSpua 
wey Exovras ev, xepadds 5é dbo, dvdpelay re xal yuvaxelay, xal aldoid re duood, 
&ppe cai 09dv" cal érépous dvOpmmrovus rods wey alydv oxédn xal xépara txovras, 
robs 5¢ imwérodas, rods 52 7a briow yey pépn Irrwr, Ta bt Euwpocbe dvP porwr, 
obs lrroxevrabpous Thy ldéay elvar. SwoyornOivat 5é kal rabpous ave porwr Kepadds 
txovras xai xbvas rerpacwudrous, obpds ixObos & Trav bricbe pepdv Exovrras, 
cai Urwovus xvvoxepddous, xal avOpwrovus, xal trepa {Ga xehadds yey xal o@para 
Irrwy txovra, obpds 5& lyOiwr. kal GdXa 5¢ (Ha wavradardy Onpluw popdas 
Exovra. rpds 5é robros lyObas cal épwerd xai des kal 4AXa (Ga wrelova Oavpacra 
kal wapn)\dA\ayuéva rds Wes GAAHAwWY Exovra’ Sv xal ras elxdvas ty TG TOD BHdov 
va®@ dvaxcicba. &pxew 5¢ robrwy ravrwv yuvaixa § Svoua ‘Oudpwxa [emended 
‘Opdpxa]. dvar 5é rodro xaddbaiorl piv QadarO, ‘EAAnnoti 5¢ uMepunvebobar 
Oadaeca, xara 5é lodyngdov cedgvn. obtws 5¢ TSv SAwy covert nxdtww travehOdvra 
Bijdov oxloa tiv yuvaixa péony, xal 7d pey Huscov abriis rofjoa viv, Td de 
4X0 Fusov obpavdry, xal ra & abri (Ga ddavica.. . rodrov rdv Gedy adereiv 
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All these being joined together, Bel appeared® and cut the woman in two, 
and made the earth of one half of her and the heaven of the other and destroyed 
the creatures that were in her... 

This god [Bel] cut off his own head and the other gods mixed the flowing 
blood with earth and formed men out of it . . . 

[A little later we have a more precise account of the same act.] 

Bel commanded one of the gods to take off his head and mix the earth 
with his flowing blood to form men and beasts, etc. 

It would, of course, be perfectly possible to point to other 
stories in which the slayer of dragons or monsters himself is 
slain ;* but the fact that this story is told of Bel, whose name 
is frequently connected with Nimrod’s in ancient and medieval 
times, makes it seem probable that some relation exists between 
the myth of Bel and the similar story of Nimrod’s ‘friend’ how- 
ever much disguised it may have been in the Old English poem. 

First of all, the son of Bel, according to the most common 
tradition, is Ninus, who is often identified with Nimrod. Ninus, 
usually considered the founder of Nineveh, as is Nimrod in the 
Hebrew Genesis (x, 9), is the son of Bel according to Herodotus, 
Eusebius, whom Jerome translates (Primus quippe omnis Asiae 
exceptis Indis Ninus Beli filius regnavit), Isidore, and Rabanus 
Maurus, to mention only a few among many writers.® Ninus is 
identified with Nimrod in the Clementine Recognitions trans- 





Tiv éavrod kepadiy, xal rd pvév alua rods &dXovus Oeods Gupaca TH yf Kal dcar- 
Adoat rods GvOpmrovus .... 

tov Bidov ... xedXeDoar evi rdv Oedv ri Kxeharny adeddvri tavrod TG 
aroppvérvtt aluari dupaoa ri yi cal ds:ardaca arvOpwmrovs xal Onpia. 

3 éraveOévra, literally ‘returning,’ is translated ‘sei dagegen angestiirmt’ 
in Karst’s rendering of the Armenian. 

At one time it seemed to me possible to derive the gigantomachia of the 
passage from the legend recorded in the Book of Jubilees (R. H. Charles, A poc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrepha, 11, 11 ff.) of the giants who slew one another (v, 9) 
and were punished. This is paralleled in the Book of Enoch, vu, and x, 4-10, 
where Azzael and his company, the corrupters of the earth, are bound in Dudael, 
which has the characteristics of the land where none may tread (cf. p. 341, note 
39). This story, however, bears only a general resemblance to the Nimrod-Wolf 
passage, and must, if it had any influence, have been combined with the Nimrod 
legend in some way: the common elements, a struggle of giants, a dread spot 
where they fell and were punished, and the dispersal of evil spirits to corrupt 
the earth, would make it difficult to keep the stories absolutely distinct. 

5 Herodotus, 1, 7; Eusebius-Jerome, Chronici Canones, ed. J. K. Fothering- 
ham (London, 1923), p. 11; Isidore, Etymologiae, v1, 11, 23; Rabanus Maurus, 
Comm. in Genesim, 11, 11: Pat. Lat., cvu, 508. 
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lated by Rufinus: ‘Rex appellatur quidam Nemrod, quem et 
ipsum Ninun vocaverunt, ex cujus nomine Nineve civitas vo- 
cabulum sumpsit’; and the identification is repeated in the 
seventh-century Chronicon Paschale,®" where it is said that the 
Assyrians made Nimrod their first king after the Flood and 
called him Ninus.®* This was an inevitable identification, since 
both were considered the first Assyrian kings, both came from 
Babel, and both were founders of Nineveh (Gen. x, 9),5° as well 
as mighty hunters.®® Other relationships than that which makes 
Ninus—Nimrod the son of Bel are recorded. In the twelfth- 
century Peter Comestor, we find that Bel the father of Ninus, 
is called Nerothides,“ and in the eleventh-century Byzantine 
chronicler Cedrenus, Nimrod, who is said to be called also 
Orion and Kronos, is likewise the father of Bel.” In Orosius, 
Nimrod the giant (in the Alfredian version, ‘Membra®d se ent’) 
began to build the Tower and his son Ninus helped to finish it, 
Nimrod thus being substituted for Bel as the father of Ninus.® 
Indeed, the very story usually told of Nimrod as builder of the 
Tower is told in the second fragment of pseudo-Eupolemus, 
cited by Eusebius, of Bel, or at least of a Bel. Here the Tower 
is said to have been built by Bel, the only giant who escaped 
from the Flood.* In commenting on this passage, J. Freuden- 
thal remarked that Bel is here plainly no other than Nimrod: 
both are giants; both are builders of the Tower.® The Armenian 

8 Pat, Gr., 1, 1327. 8 Pat. Gr., xctt, 126. 

58 Ginzberg remarks, v1, 201 (note 87), that when Augustine (Civ. Dei, 
xxvi, 17) identifies Ninus with Amraphel, this presupposes the identification 
of Nimrod with Amraphel made in some Jewish legends (1, 229). 

8° Cf. p. 335, note 10. 

*° F. C. Movers, who called attention to these parallels (Die Phinisier 
[Bonn, 1841],1,471) actually considered that the identification in the Clemen- 
tines was probably correct and went back to an old tradition. 

*! Historia Ecclesiastica, Chap. 39: Pat. Lat., cxcvm, 1089-90; Vincent 
of Beauvais (Speculum Historiale, c1, ed. Augsburg, 1474), who copies the 
passage, has the more correct spelling Nemrothides. 8 Pat. Gr., CxxI, 56. 

* Orosius, 1, 6; cf. for the Old English version, H. Sweet, King Alfred’s 
Orosius, EETS., txx1x (London, 1883), p. 83. 

* Praep. Evang., tx, 18: Pat. Gr., xx1, 709. Pseudo-Eupolemus distinguishes 
two Bels in his first fragment (ibid., rx, 17), Bel-Kronos, and his son Bel; but 
Bel the giant is not specifically identified with either in this second fragment. 

88 Hellenistische Studien (Breslau, 1875), p. 94. Other similarities, such as the 
worshiping of both as gods, the association with Abraham (as in the case of Og), 
are noted by Freudenthal, with references. 
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chronicler Moses of Chorene actually identifies the two: ‘Nim- 
rod, that is to say, Bel.’® 

From all this it is plain that it would have been easy for the 
story told by Eusebius and Syncellus of Bel’s destruction of the 
primeval monsters to have become combined with the story of 
the giants connected with the building of the Tower. For Bel was 
not only often considered the father of Nimrod, and occasionally 
his son, but so frequently were the same stories told of the two, 
that they were sometimes actually identified as the giant who 
built the Tower. It is no wonder, then, that in our poem, the 
ancient myth of Bel is told (much modified) of the Wolf who is 
the ‘fréond Nebrondes.’ The fact that the most persistent tradi- 
tion of the relationship of Nimrod-Ninus and Bel is that Nimrod 
is the son of Bel, leads us to suspect, since it seems probable that 
a word beginning with f has been omitted in the text,” that 
line 213 may actually have once read: ‘Filistina fréond, 
[fader] Nebrondes.’ This, however, is not a point on which I 
would insist, since the main argument is not dependent upon 
this particular relationship between Bel and Nimrod: whether 
the Wolf is merely the friend of Nimrod, as in the traditional 
text, or his father, there is sufficient evidence of the juxtaposition 
of the two in pseudo-historical narrative and of their similar 
réles in the legends of the giants and the Tower to permit the 
assumption that a story originally told of Bel may have become 
fused with another gigantomachia connected with Nimrod and 
the Tower. 


1, 5, according to the French translation in V. Langlois, Collections des 
historiens ...de l Arménie (Paris, 1847), 1, 387, in Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, V, 2; cf. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, 1, 94. 

87 Cf. above, p. 343. 

** It is of interest that modern Assyriologists now identify Nimrod ety- 
mologically with Ninurta. ‘“‘Ninurta, read apparently Nimurta in dialectic 
Sumerian, is probably the origin of the word Nimrod,” according to S. H. 
Langdon, in J. A. MacCullogh, Mythology of All Races: Semitic (Boston, 1931), 
p. 55. Ninurta, at one time mistakenly interpreted as Ninib, is the god who 
originally triumphed over the dragons of chaos in Sumerian mythology, and 
still plays some part in the creation myth of Bel, by whom he is replaced 
(S. Langdon, The Epic of Creation (Oxford, 1923), pp. 18-19). Although, in gener- 
al, we are interested not so much in the mythological origin of Nimrod and Bel as 
in later Jewish, Hellenistic, and medieval traditions about them, the close asso- 
ciation of Nimrod-Ninurta with Bel in these ancient myths shows that there was 
a sound basis for the traditional relationship between the two hero divinities. 
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Why Bel should here have become a wolf is a more difficult 
question. The gods of the heathen, in both Jewish and Christian 
tradition, were considered demons who had been falsely wor- 
shipped as gods. In the Septuagint the word dapdna ‘evil 
spirits,’ is used where the Psalmist writes (xcv1, 5): ‘For all 
the gods of the heathens are idols’ ; and the tradition is familiar 
from the writings of the Fathers of the Church.® In the Old 
English homily De Falsis Deis we are told how the heathen 
worshipped various giants and violent earthly men (mistlice 
entas and strece woruldmen), among whom are listed Saturn, 
Jove, Mars, Mercury, Odin;’° and Mercurius is called se gy- 
gand in the prose dialogue of Solomon and Saturn in Cotton 
Vitellius A xv.” Now the wolf was often identified with the 
Devil among the Germanic peoples. This was not only because 
of the Biblical verse about the wolf catching the sheep (John x, 
12), on which Augustine commented: ‘Quid est lupus nisi 
diabolus?’ In mythology, the wolf was considered an evil 
spirit, often sacred to the God of War,” and the infernal animal 
par excellence.“ So common was the designation of the Devil 
as Lupus or Wolf among the Germanic peoples that the words 
were often substituted for the Devil out of respect for his 
powers.”> That a god of the heathen involved in a fight with 
dragons should eventually appear as a demon called Wolf is not 
altogether surprising. 

The way in which this happened can, perhaps, only be 
guessed at, but I will hazard a guess. It is curious that the 
hero of the dragon-combat is not simply called a wolf, but 
seems definitely to have been named (se m@ra wes hdten) 
Wolf. Kemble capitalized the preceding adjective as well, and 
called him Weallende Wulf, ‘Wandering Wolf,’ as he translated 


6* See Hauck, Realencyclopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
s.0. Démonen for references, and Vacant and Manginot, Dictionnaire de Théo- 
logie Catholique, s.v. Démons, esp. Démons d’aprés les Péres. 

7 Printed in A. Napier, Wiufstan (Berlin, 1883), pp. 104-107. 

™ Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, p. 192. ™ Pat. Lat., xxxv, 1731. 

% Wilhelm Grimm, ‘Die mythische Bedeutung des Wolfes,’ Z/dA., xm 
(1865), 203-228; cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche M ythologie*, 1, 832 and 1, 202. 

™ A. H. Krappe, Etudes de Mythologie et de Folklore Germaniques (Paris, 
1928), pp. 16-17. Krappe tries to show that Tyr, like Mars and the Celtic 
Dispater, was originally a wolf. 
% W. Grimm, ‘Die mythische Bedeutung,’ Z/dA., xm, 118. 
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the appellation. Moreover, he asks what seems a pertinent 
question in his discussion of the name Marculf, which appears 
in our poem in line 189, Marculfes eard being one of the regions, 
mentioned between the treasure-halls of the Medes and Saul’s 
kingdom, which Saturn has visited in search of wisdom. Kemble 
writes: ‘Is it conceivable that it [Marculf] should stand in any 
relation to the Weallende Wulf or Wandering Wolf of Sal. Sat. 
2-423 [=line 212]?’” 

As was mentioned at the beginning of this article, Marculf 
or Marcolfus (Marcol, Markolf, Marolf) appears in all the 
western European stories except the Old English as the op- 
ponent of Solomon in debate. One or the other has taken the 
place of the demon who in the ultimate Hebrew source of these 
dialogues discloses to Solomon the secrets of the universe.” The 
origin of the name Marcolfus, who, it is generally agreed, ap- 
pears in the Marculf of our poem, is not absolutely certain. The 
accepted explanation, however, is that Marcolfus is a Germani- 
zation of a Latin Marcolus, (from which comes the form Mar- 
col), which in turn derives ultimately from the Hebrew Mar- 
colis,”* a demon-idol, who is supposed by Hebrew scholars to 
be none other than Mercurius.’® The reasons for the substitu- 
tion of Saturn in the Old English dialogues for Marculf-Mar- 
kolis are not altogether clear; but we find that Aethicus Ister 
identified Saturn with Morcholom (variants Marcholon, Mar- 
cholum)*® who is presumably Markolis. It has been thought 
that the substitution of Saturn is best explained by a confusion 
of Marcolis with Melcol (Milcol), a variant of Moloch, who is 
the Oriental Saturn as a devourer of children.“ The forms Mar- 
colfus, Marculf, are simply modifications of the Latin made by 


7% Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, p. 131; cf. p. 118. ™ See p. 332. 

78 W. Schaumberg, PBB., 1 (1876), 50-63; F. Vogt, Salomon and Morolf, 
pp. lvi-lvii; B. Ten Brink, History of English Literature (trans. H. M. Kennedy), 
1, 88-89. 

7° Cf. Schaumberg and Ten Brink, as cited in note 78; and further, Jakob 
Levy, Neuhebriisches und chalddisches Worterbuch tiber die Talmudim und Mid- 
raschim (Leipzig, 1883), s.v. Markolis, 1, 266. 

*° H. Wuttke, Die Kosmographie des Istrier Aithikos (Leipzig, 1853), p. 19; 
variants, ibid., p. 97. 

*t Schaumberg, p. 60; Ten Brink, 1, 88; cf. Vincenti, p. 18, note 1; cf. p. 106. 
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Germanic peoples because of the existence of the genuine Ger- 
manic name Marculf, Marculfus.™ 

Whatever the true Oriental origin of Marculf-Marcolfus, 
there can be no doubt that he alternates with Saturn as the 
opponent of Solomon in the dialogues which go back ulti- 
mately to Hebrew legends in which Solomon converses with a 
demon. Saturn has been substituted for Marculf in our poem, 
but the latter lingers on as a subsidiary and mysterious figure, 
referred to by name once, but perhaps alluded to in our pas- 
sage. Is there any possibility of the story of Bel’s conquest hav- 
ing been transferred to Marculf? There is, I think, in this way. 
Just as Marculf-Markolis is the alternate of Saturn in the 
medieval dialogues, and was apparently at one time identified 
with him, so Saturn is very frequently identified with Bel. Isi- 
dor in his Etymologies in a passage already cited wrote: ‘Bel 
idolum Babylonium est, quod interpretatur vetus. Fuit autem 
hic Belus pater Nini, primus rex Assyriorum, quem quidam 
Saturnum appellant... Apud Assyrios autem Bel vocatur 
quadam sacrorum suorum ratione et Saturnus et Sol’;* and in 
his commentary on Isaiah xtvi, 1, he wrote: ‘Bel quem Graeci 
Belum, Latini Saturnum vocant.’™ Pseudo-Eupolemus identified 
Bel with Kronos,® and in the Byzantine chroniclers Kronos is 
often substituted for Bel as either father or predecessor of 
Ninus.® A story told of Bel might therefore have been easily 
transferred to Saturn and through him to his alter ego in the 
Solomon dialogues, the Markolis-Marcolfus-Marculf, who was 
later left as a merely subordinate figure in the story when Saturn 
became Solomon’s opponent.*’ 


® Schaumberg, p. 52. For the Germanic name, which occurs with especial 
frequency in Frankish Territory in Carolingian times, see Schaumberg, p. 48, 
and E. Férstemann, Alideutsches Namenbuch, Personennamen* (Bonn, 1900) 
p. 1098. A Marculf(us) is cited as holding property in the Domesday Book 
(A. Ellis, General Introduction to Domesday Book (London, 1833], m, 184). 

83 Etymologiae, vit, 11. * Pat. Lat., xxtv, 420. 

% Eusebius, Praep. Evang., tx, 17, in the fragment already cited in part 
(p. 347) in connection with the giants. 

% Johannes Malalas, ed. W. Dindorf, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Bysan- 
tinae, xxv1 (Bonn, 1831), 16-17; Glykas, Pat. Gr., civ, 253. 

8? That a figure Markolis-Marculf, originally Mercury, and perhaps con- 
fused with Moloch, has shifted shapes with Kronos-Saturn-Bel, will astonish 
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With this possible transference of Bel’s story through Saturn 
to Marculf in mind, we may return to Kemble’s query about 
the identity of the Weallende Wulf and Marculf. It is certain, 
of course, that the Germanic Marculf is substituted in this 
Solomon story for a name going back to an Oriental source. But 
Kemble, was right, I think, in believing that the name would 
be interpreted in Old English as being equivalent to Mearcwulf, 
the wolf of the marches or boundary-land.** The variant marc 
would simply be Anglian, as opposed to West Saxon mearc,*® 
and -ulf is a normal variant of -wulf as the second element of 
proper names.*° The name Marculf, as a Germanic name, is 
indeed, in origin probably a combination of marc ‘border’ and 
wulf."" A demon Marculf(us), hero of a combat with dragons,. 
might therefore, if the poet, following his usual custom in the 
dialogue, preferred not to give the answers to his riddles in 
plain words, be said to be called Wandering Wolf,” a wolf of the 
marches, being like that other wandering monster Grendel, a 
mére mearcstapa, and meeting death in the waste border-land 
(mercstede, line 217) so vividly described by the poet. If the story 
of Bel had become the story of Marculf, we should have a sen- 
sible explanation of the fact that ‘se m&@ra wés haten s#lidende 
Weallende Wulf.’ 

Several points about our passage support this explanation 





no one who is accustomed to the extraordinary love of syncretism which made 
the Greek and Roman as well as the medieval commentators seldom miss an 
opportunity to identify a god of one religion with that of another. We may 
exclaim with John Selden in his De Diis Syris (ed. Leipzig, 1668, p. 51): ‘Sol, 
Jupiter, Saturnus in Baale et Moloch... inextricabile hallucinatione con- 
fundabantur.’ 88 P. 118. 

8° Cf. W. G. Searle, Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum (Cambridge, 1897), p. 
350, for Mearc-, Marc- variants in proper names. 

* Cf. for example Cyn(e)wulf, Cynulf, Searle, p. 159. 

* M. Schinfeld, Wérterbuch der altgerm. Personen- u. Vilkernamen (Heidel- 
berg, 1911), p. 161. Férstemann, p. 1095, tried to derive all the Marc- names 
from ‘marca’=OHG. marak [i.e. Gmc. marhasz], “horse”; but this seems es- 
pecially unlikely in the case of Marculf. We may be sure, whatever the etymol- 
ogy, that Marc- with a c would be interpreted in Old English as marc, mearc 
boundary, not as mearh, horse. 

“ This interpretation would be easier if it were certain that weallende is 
really ‘wandering,’ as Kemble supposed, not ‘raging’ (cf. above, p. 334, 
note 8); but I do not think the transformation of Marculf into Wulf is excluded, 
even if weallende, ‘raging,’ is preferred. 
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that the story of Bel became that of Marculf-Wolf through the 
intermediary of Saturn, and help to lift it out of the realm of 
mere conjecture. It may be only accident that the widely 
travelled Saturn, whose wanderings in Eastern lands are re- 
counted in a long passage (185-201) is also sélidende, having 
crossed the Indéa mere (186) weter Mathéa (193), and being 
about to return home over the Wendelsé (203). But it must be 
considered a curious fact that this is the only long passage in 
which Saturn is asked a question and answers it, instead of 
being the questioner himself. It looks very much as if Saturn, 
in giving this account of the Wolf is telling a story about some 
one intimately related to himself. Again, since it is said that the 
Wolf is ‘well-known to the peoples of the Philistines’ or in 
emended versions, ‘a prince of the Philistines,’ ‘a friend of the 
Philistines, it is noteworthy that Saturn says of himself that 
he has sat in debate with the wise men of the Philistines (Fili- 
stina witan 430). Finally, it must be remembered that both 
Saturn and the Wolf are connected with the builders of the 
Tower of Babel: the Wolf in the present passage as the com- 
panion of Nimrod, and Saturn as Prince of the Chaldeans (176), 
repres ented in the poem as a descendant of the proud eormen- 
sirjnde that erected the Tower (325-329).® If the two famous 
wanderers Saturn and the Wolf thus seem to have kept the 
same company and to be intimately associated, the reason may 
be that behind the figure of the Wolf lies Marculf, who played, 
in many another medieval version, the rdle of Saturn as Solo- 
mon’s opponent in debate. 

Whatever may be thought of this suggestion, it is clear that 
the passage in which Wolf and Nimrod” are named goes back 


* The only other passage in the second poem in which Solomon is the 
questioner is the brief one of six lines (336-341). The question in Solomon’s 
speech (342 ff.) is really an answer to Saturn’s preceding question. 

™ Cf. p. 343. It may be noted here that the Hebrews sometimes thought 
of the Philistines as giants or Anakim; cf. Jeremiah, xtvm, 5, where they are 
called the remnant of the Anakim (so in the Septuagint) and Joshua, x1, 21-22, 
where the conquest mentioned is of the land of the Philistines. This tradition 
probably accounts for a gigantomachia being associated with them. 

Cf. above, p. 335. 

% In view of the fact that Nimrod is sometimes considered the mythological 
equivalent of Gilgamesh as the mighty hunter (A. Jeremias, The Old Testament 
in the Light of the Ancient East [N. Y., 1911], 1, 289-290; S. Langdon, Semitic 
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to the Hebrew legends of Nimrod and the Tower, mingled, in 
all probability, with the myth of Bel as it was transmitted 
through Greek writers to the western Europe of the Middle 
Ages. 
ROBERT J. MENNER 
Yale University 





[Mythology], p. 55), one might be tempted to suggest that Nimrod and his 
‘friend’ Wolf are parallel to Gilgamesh and his friend and companion Engidu, 
the ‘Tiermensch’ (A. Ungnad and H. Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epos, 
Géttingen, 1911). But there seems to be no evidence that Nimrod himself ever 
had such a companion, or that there was ever any direct influence of the Gil- 
gamesh epic upon the Nimrod legend. 
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A NATURAL TRANSLATION OF THE 
PRAEFATIO ATTACHED TO THE 
CODEX BRIXIANUS 


I, THE LATIN TEXT 


This is Kauffmann’s text, as printed in Streitberg’s Gotische Bibel, 2nd 
edition, 1919, only a few punctuation marks having been changed. The in- 
dividual units are numbered in this paper, however, for a more convenient 
reference in sections II to IV. Kauffmann’s changes of the text are retained 
but will be fully discussed in section IIT. 


1. Sanctus Petrus, apostolus et discipulus saluatoris domini 
nostri Iesu Cristi, edocens fideles, propter diuersitatem adser- 
tionis linguarum admonet cunctos—ut in octauo libro Clemen- 
tis' continet scribtum—dicens sic: 2. ‘‘audite me, conserui dilec- 
tissimi. 3. bonum est ut unusquisque uestrum secundum quod 
potest prosit accendentibus ad fidem religionis nostrae. 4. et 
ideo non uos pigeat, secundum sapientiam quae uobis per dei 
prouidentiam conlata est, disserentes instruere, ignaros edocere: 
ita tamen ut his, quae a me audistis et tradita sunt uobis, uestri 
tantum sermonis eloquentiam societis, nec aliquid proprium et 
quod uobis non est traditum proloquamini, etiamsi uobis ueri- 
simile uideatur. 5. sed ut dixi, quae ipse a uero propheta sus- 
cepta uobis tradidi, prosequimini, etiamsi minus plenae adser- 
tionis esse uidebuntur.” 

6. Et ideo, ne in interpraetationibus linguarum, secundum 
quae in interiora libri ostenduntur, legenti uideatur aliud in 
Graeca lingua, aliud in Latina uel Gotica designata esse con- 
scribta: illud aduertat quis quod, si pro disciplina lingua[e] 
discrepationem ostendit, ad unam tamen intentionem concurrit. 
7. quare nullus exinde titubare debet de quod ipsa auctoritas 
manifestat secundum intentione[m] linguae. 8. propter declina- 
tiones sonus uocis diligenti perceptione statuta sunt, ut in sub- 
sequentibus conscribta leguntur. 

9. Haec res fecit probanter publicare propter aliquos qui 
falsa adsertione secundum uolumtate[m] sua[m] mendacia in 
lege uel in euangeliis per interpraetationem propria[m] posue- 
runt. 10. quare illa declinantes haec posita sunt quae antiquitas 
legis in dictis Graecorum contineri inueniuntur, et ipsas ety- 
mologias linguarum conuenienter sibi conscribtas ad unum sen- 
sum concurrere demonstra[n]tur. 11. nam et ea[s] conuenit 
indicare pro quod in uulthres factu[m] est—latina uero lingua 
adnotatio significatur—[ut] quare it positum est agnosci possit. 
12. ubi littera .gr. super uulthre inuenitur, sciat qui legit quod 
in ipso uulthre secundum quod Graecus continet scribtum est. 


' Recognitiones, vim, 37. 
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13. ubi uero littera .la. super uulthre inuenitur, secundum 
latina[m] lingua[m] in uulthre ostensum est. 14. et ideo ista 
instructio demonstrata [i]ta est, ne legentes ipsos uulthres non 
perciperent pro qua ratione positi sint. sed quod... . 


Il. ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


For the translation technique compare St. Jerome’s letter to Sunnja and 
Fripila, and my translation of the same in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, Urbana, Ill., vol. xxxv1, n. 4 (October, 1937). 


1. Saint Peter, the apostle and disciple of the Saviour our 
Lord Jesus Christ, teaching the faithful, on account of the 
diversity of expression in the various languages admonishes all 
—as is written in the eighth book of Clement—saying: 2. “Listen 
to me, beloved fellow servants [of the Lord]. 3. It is a good thing 
that every one of you according to his ability should help those 
who are joining the faith of our religion. 4. And thus you should 
not become weary, according to the wisdom which is given to 
you through God’s providence, instructing by discussion,’ teach- 
ing the ignorant, in such a way, however, that you add only 
the eloquence of your own speech to that which you have 
heard from me and which has been handed down to you, with- 
out adding anything of your own and which has not been handed 
down to you, although it may appear plausible to yourselves. 
5. But as I have said, pass on what I myself have received from 
the true prophet and handed down to you, although it may seem 
to be stated less fully” [than you would do]. 

6. And thus, in order that what is contained in this book 
should not, on the basis of the different versions (in interpraeta- 
tionibus linguarum: Greek, Gothic, Latin), appear to the 
reader to mean something different in the Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic language, let him note that what is different from the 
standpoint of idiomatic usage (si pro disciplina[sua] lingua dis- 
crepationem ostendit), yet expresses the same sense. 7. On 
which account nobody should be in doubt concerning the orig- 
inal meaning (de quod ipsa auctoritas manifestat), expressed 
idiomatically (secundum intentione linguae). 8. [For] in virtue 
of this idiomatic translation (propter declinationes sonus uocis) 
it (viz., the original sense) is stated with clearness the way it is 
hereinafter rendered. 

9. The nature of the case* (res) made it advisable to call 
attention (publicare) to this‘ (haec) because some who, by 
wrongly interpreting (falsa adsertione) according to their whims 


? Or, ‘instructing those who engage you in conversation,’ according as to 
whether disserentes is considered nominative or accusative. 

* Namely, the misunderstandings which may arise from the discrepancies 
in wording owing to idiomatic requirements. 

‘ Viz., that the different wordings yet express identical ideas. 
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(i.e., for lack of understanding),® have introduced errors into 
the Laws (Old Testament) or their own ideas, through their 
translations, into the Gospels. 10. Hence, declining those [errors], 
we have furnished the sense of what is found to be contained in 
the old Greek texts, and it is likewise being shown that the cor- 
rect idiomatic forms (etymologias linguarum conuenienter sibi 
conscribtas) [of the languages here concerned] exhibit one and 
the same sense. 11. In this connection (nam) it will also be 
useful (conuenit) to explain these [idiomatic expressions, 
etymologias linguarum] in a measure (i.e., where it is particu- 
larly necessary for the understanding) by adding wulthres— 
which means in Latin adnotatio—, so that it may be understood 
why a particular [Gothic] rendering (etymologia = it) was used. 
12. [Hence] where the symbol .gr. is found on top of a wulthre, 
the reader may know that the corresponding wulthre is a [literal] 
rendering of the Greek text. 13. Where, on the other hand, the 
symbol .la. is found above a wulthre, the latter exhibits the 
Latin form. 14. The foregoing explanation has been given lest 
those who read these wulthres fail to understand the reason for 
the same. ... 
III. EXPLANATIONS 

For the writers referred to in this section see G. W. S. Friedrichsen, The 
Gothic Version of the Gospels, Oxford University Press, London, and Streitberg’s 
Gotische Bibel, p. xliii. 


1. continet] Draeseke emends this to continetur, which is 
unnecessary, first because scribtum might be considered its sub- 
ject, and second, and more especially, because continet and 
habet are used frequently in later Latin in the sense of est, or 
for the passive voice, as the case may be, as for instance in Je- 
rome’s letter to Sunnja and Fripela, 3: in Hebraeo habet mod, as 
well as in a number of other places. This Praefatio is of course 
not written in a purist Ciceronian style but in colloquial later 
Latin. We have thus to make allowance for certain liberties of 
expression, as we shall see oftener yet in the following discussion. 

6. in interiora libri ostenduntur] Draeseke emends this to 
interiora libri ostendunt, and Schéne to in interiore ora libri. 
But these corrections, being unnecessarily ample, most prob- 
ably do not reestablish the original text. There is, to be sure, a 
slip here, and the smallest alteration possible is most likely to 
approach closest to the original reading. This alteration would 
consist in changing interiora to interiore. Perhaps the slip was 
induced by the preceding quae, or the author, or transcriber, 


5 Be it that they endeavored to translate literally or idiomatically. 
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may have been thinking, while writing interiora, of ponuntur, 
instead of ostenduntur, writing nevertheless the latter. This kind 
of aberrations is by no means infrequent. 

lingua(e] Bianchini and Haupt have here lingua, Kauffmann 
and Draeseke, however, linguae. But lingua may serve quite 
logically as the subject of ostendit. Since Draeseke did not 
realize this, he made the further change from discrepationem 
ostendit to discrepatio semet ostendit, establishing thus a new 
subject and object, a very hazardous undertaking. 

Friedrichsen’s rendering of this sentence is: ‘‘And so, lest in 
the Versions (in interpraetationibus linguarum) the reader, 
judging by the contents of this book, should think the text to 
have one meaning in Greek, but another in Latin or Gothic, let 
him note that, if anywhere there should seem a discrepancy 
owing to the [different] rules of the language, the meaning is 
nevertheless the same.” This rendering conveys the meaning 
of the sentence, provided Versions is understood as referring 
to the three texts concerned here, viz. Greek, Latin and Gothic, 
and provided the [different] rules of the language is to mean the 
idiomatic peculiarities of these same languages. 

7. de quod) Draeseke changes this to de eo quod, but unnec- 
essarily, as a pronominal antecedent is, particularly in col- 
loquial Latin, frequently not expressed. 

secundum intentione[m] Kauffmann’s text, as printed by 
Streitberg, and Friedrichsen add an m to intentione, as also to 
uolumtate sua (in 9) and latina lingua (in 13), which is unneces- 
sary. As has been pointed out already, we are dealing here with 
colloquial and a rather careless Latin and the author construed, 
perhaps unconsciously, secundum with the abl., maybe after the 
analogy of pro intentione, pro voluntate, or similar expressions. 
It seems unlikely that there should be a corruption here in 
so many identical places. Compare, on the other band, here- 
with secundum sapientiam (in 4) where the m is retained, perhaps 
because the writer was quoting somebody else’s words. 

Friedrichsen translates this passage thus: ‘Wherefore no 
one need be (or, ought to be) in doubt as to what is shown forth 
in the original Greek as manifested by the sense of the transla- 
tion.” The last part, as manifested, etc., is somewhat ambiguous, 
as this might be taken to mean that the sense of the translation 
proved the Greek meaning, whereas the writer of course wanted 
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to say that the translation expressed the original sense.— 
Draeseke translates: ‘‘Deshalb braucht also niemand infolge- 
dessen zu schwanken betreffs dessen, was die schriftautoritat 
selber dem sinne der sprachformen gemiss kundtut.” The ex- 
pressions die schriftautoritdét selber and dem sinne der sprach- 
formen gemiss leave the German reader yet guessing what it 
should mean.—Kauffmann says: “Deshalb braucht also niemand 
unsicher zu sein iiber das, was die schrift selber kund tut gemiiss 
dem sinn der sprachformen.”’ This is not much clearer than the 
preceding.—And Bernhardt: “Daher soll folglich niemand 
zweifeln dariiber, dass, was die autoritit selbst iiberliefert, 
gemiss dem sinne der sprache mit riicksicht auf ihre beugungen, 
laute, worte, mit sorgfiltiger auffassung festgestellt ist.”” This 
last version takes in sentence 8 already, which now follows. 
8. Friedrichsen renders this sentence thus: ‘‘What stands 
written in the following pages has been determined after careful 
consideration, on account of the differences in the meanings of 
words (scil. in the different languages, propter declinationes 
sonus uocis).” From the context it is natural to understand 
diligenti perceptione to mean with clear understanding, that is, 
clearly, without ambiguity, understandingly for the respective 
natives.—Kauffmann renders: “In folge der abweichungen im 
klang der aussprache ist der text nach sorgfiltiger beobachtung 
so eingerichtet, wie er im nachfolgenden lautet.” Nach sorg- 
faltiger beobachtung does not render diligenti perceptione, and 
im klang der aussprache is a transverbalisation of a Latin idiom. 
I believe we should not expect the ancients to have expressed 
themselves so clumsily as some of these renderings would imply. 
—Draeseke inserts e¢ quae before propter and changes sonus 
(which is gen. sgl.) to sonorum, and he translates: “und was 
wegen der abweichungen in den klangfarben der stimme durch 
sorgfiltige beobachtung so festgestellt ist, wie man es im 
nachfolgenden aufgezeichnet liest.’”’ His und was is gratuitous 
and rather misleading, changing, as it does, the Latin main 
clause to a dependent clause in German. It also spoils the natu- 
ral connection. Friedrichsen says that his translation of this pas- 
sage follows Kauffmann’s punctuation, but that he would like 
to put a full stop after manifestat. However, secundum intentione 
linguae means the same as propter declinationes sonus uocis. The 
fact that the author has stated the same thought by means of 
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two different idioms, the one going with manifestat and the other 
with statuta sunt, seems to show how thoroughly in earnest he 
was to impress upon the reader the fact that the idioms of the 
three languages expressed the same ideas. There should be no 
stop after manifestat, excepting perhaps a comma, and the full 
stop should come after linguae, as Kauffmann punctuates. 

9. Friedrichsen says that this third paragraph begins with 
the only contentious sentence in the whole text, and that the 
opening words are obscure. I grant neither. He translates: “This 
fact made it desirable to explain [these points] to the public 
(publicare) because of certain people who, by means of errone- 
ous meanings (i.e., renderings) have wantonly introduced falsi- 
ties into the Laws and Gospels through a translation of their 
own.” Although Friedrichsen finds this sentence contentious 
and the opening words obscure, he has translated it substantially 
correctly. This fact is res, and these points (which he placed into 
brackets, showing that he thought haec modified res) is haec (acc. 
pl. as object of fecit). Compare the notes to my English rendering 
of this sentence. His to explain to the public of course means ¢o call 
attention to, or to note-—Kauffmann renders the first part thus: 
“Diese sachlage veranlasste [uns] zu einer angemessenen veréf- 
fentlichung.” He clearly also connects haec with res, translates 
fecit by veranlasste (which might be done, though not here) and 
substitutes the object ums because he fails to notice that haec 
is just the object he misses. Further, he connects probanter with 
publicare, all of which would result in a very odd Latin sentence 
indeed: ‘haec res fecit nos probanter publicare,’ that is, ‘this 
fact made us to publish approvingly!’—Draeseke substitutes 
probantia (proofs) for probanter, with the remark: “Interpretum 
magnopere intererat exempla publicare, quae probarent ety- 
mologias!”’ 

propria[m]| An m may have been omitted after propria. 
However, propria may quite as well stand for own ideas, as I 
have rendered it. Compare proprium in sentence 4 of the Latin 
text. Propria could also be second object of posuerunt. 

In connection with this passage Friedrichsen says that un- 
fortunately the writer does not specify the particular kind of 
rendering to which he takes exception. I believe that the author 
had here no specific errors or writers in mind, but that the 
statement refers in a general way to all those who had felt called 
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upon to tamper with the Scriptures, without possessing the 
requisite knowledge to do so. It can much less be applied to 
Jerome. Reading and understanding the Praefatio in a natural 
way, taking each sentence in its setting of the whole context, 
it appears to be a defense of idiomatic rendering as against a 
slavish transliteration of the foreign idioms, as Friedrichsen 
aptly points out. Those who indulge in this type of translation 
work think that they are translating faithfully, but their slavish 
imitation of alien forms of speech defeats its own end, as the 
natives of another language rarely understand these exotic 
forms. The writer of the Praefatio seems to have learned from 
Jerome, for to the latter the meaning is everything and the form 
only secondary. On which account Streitberg’s statement (Got. 
Elementarbuch, p. xlv), to the effect that the Praefatio is a 
challenge to Jerome’s more idiomatic translation technique, is 
to my mind without substance. The quotation from Clement 
shows what the writer of the Praefatio had in mind. This quo- 
tation stresses the fact that the sense must not be vitiated, but 
it leaves it to the individual person to make such changes in 
the wording (by applying his eloquence, that is, his linguistic 
resourcefulness) as will bring out the meaning more forcefully, 
which can be done no better than by a truly idiomatic rendering 
of the Scripture passages. 

10. Friedrichsen says that this passage is the only trouble- 
some part of the Praefatio, that it is corrupt and anacoluthic. 
However, the only expression which does not fit into the struc- 
ture of the sentence is antiquitas legis. This might be omitted 
altogether without spoiling the rest of the sentence. At any 
rate, it cannot mean much else but what is expressed by the 
phrase in dictis Graecorum. It might serve to differentiate the 
Old Testament from the New (cf. in 9: in lege uel in euangeliis). 
Friedrichsen rightly sums it all up by the phrase: in the Greek 
original. The expression antiquitas legis was originally perhaps 
intended to be the subject of the clause, in which case the latter 
would have to read: quae antiquitas legis in dictis Graecorum 
continere inuenitur. Now, after writing down the words in dictis 
Graecorum, the author (or transcriber) maybe forgot the sub- 
ject antiquitas legis and construed the rest with quae as subject 
instead of object. Here is Friedrichsen’s rendering of the pas- 
sage: “‘Wherefore, rejecting these [errors], we have set down 
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[only] that which is found in the Greek original, and it is 
shown how the real meanings (ipsas etymologias) of the words 
(scil. of the different languages=linguarum) that have been 
written as appropriate equivalents (conuenienter sibi) each of 
other (or, more simply: the real meanings of corresponding 
words), are of the same signification.” Friedrichsen expatiates 
upon the meaning of the term etymologia which has here, as the 
context shows, no other sense than that of idiomatic, correct 
form, and is not to be taken in the sense of derivation of words. 
The other form which bothers Friedrichsen is conuenienter sibi 
conscribtas. He somewhat laboriously renders etymologias .. . 
conuenienter sibi conscriblas by meanings of words that have been 
written as appropriate equivalents. The Latin phrase in question 
appears to be some sort of a pleonasm. The word etymologias 
alone would do well enough, but the redundant form may have 
been used from a desire on the part of the writer to make 
himself perfectly clear because the word etymologia is, after all, 
not a Latin term, so that convenienter sibi conscribtas was proba- 
bly added by way of explanation. Hence it would have been 
enough for Friedrichsen to simply say: the idiomatic expressions. 
—Bernhardt translates: ‘Und es wird gezeigt, dass die wirkliche 
(ipsas?) auslegung (etymologias?) der sprache, in gegenseitiger 
iibereinstimmung abgefasst, auf einen sinn hinausliuft.” The 
phrases auslegung der sprache and in gegenseitiger tibereinstim- 
mung abgefasst are of dark import. 

conuenienter| Haupt substitutes here conuenientes. But the 
phrase etymologias linguarum conuenientes sibi conscribtas gives 
no sense. On the other hand, if the renderings are idiomatic, 
they are stated ‘conveniently to themselves’ (to transverbalize 
for once an idiom), that is, as they ought to be stated to be 
correct. Hence, the adverb convenienter is correct. 

demonstra|n\tur] The inserted m is out of place because 
demonstratur means it is shown, upon which etymologias, etc., 
depends as indirect discourse accusative, while demonstrantur 
would require its noun in the nominative, viz., etymologiae 
demonstrantur. 

11. Friedrichsen thinks that this passage is corrupt. But not 
so much. The s after ea, as emended by Kauffmann, is irrelevant, 
for ea does not so much refer to the word etymologias, as rather 
to the idiomatic expressions themselves, which are neuter, as 
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for instance, operae pretium esse, fidem facere, rem gerere, haec 
tria sunt etymologiae latinae. To ea corresponds i# (misspelled 
for id) in the sgl., as referring to any individual idiomatic ex- 
pression, the sense being that the wulthres are meant to explain 
that a given Gothic idiom, though different in wording, means 
the same as the corresponding Greek or Latin form.—Draeseke 
unnecessarily wants to insert eo before guod (compare 7). He 
also emends positum est to positum sit, which is better, as mark- 
ing the indirect question. However, as in colloquial speech not 
everything conforms to the strict rules of grammar, we should 
not be rash in emending old texts. Kauffmann inserts ut before 
quare, which Friedrichsen wants to place before agnosci. How- 
ever, it is unnecessary in either place, as the particular conjunc- 
tion is frequently omitted.—Kauffmann also adds an m to factu, 
to make it past participle. Could factu perhaps be a supine? If 
so, the accusative wulthres would be more understandable. 
Kauffmann translates this passage: “Denn auch sie ziemte es 
sich anzudeuten, in dem verhiltnis, wie es in den wulthres 
geschehen ist—auf lateinish: adnotatio—damit erkannt werden 
kénne, weshalb das [betreffende wort] gesetzt ist.” This trans- 
lation is correct, provided we understand by das betreffende wort 
each individual etymologia (it)—Bernhardt renders: “Denn es 
ist passend, dieses auch zu bezeichnen gemiss dem, wie es in 
den wulthres geschehen ist. In lateinischer sprache wird [damit] 
eine adnotatio bezeichnet [damit], weshalb das und das gesetzt 
sei, erkannt werden kénne.”’ Bernhardt’s stop after geschehen ist 
disrupts the thought, as the sentence most logically appears to 
be one unit. Besides, wulthre does not “signify” an adnotatio 
“in order” that we may know, etc., but the wulthre, called 
adnotatio in Latin, is added to the text to explain the same. 
—Friedrichsen translates sentences 11-13 this way: “For it 
seemed desirable also to indicate these etymologies, as has 
been done in the wulthres (in Latin this means amnotatio). 
In order that the purpose may be recognized wherefor it (scil. 
any such wulthre) has been written, will the reader note that 
where the letter .gr. is found above the wulthre, that wulthre 
follows the Greek text. Where, however, the letter .la. is found 
above the wulthre, the Latin text is there set forth.” Fried- 
richsen’s train of thought appears to be: It seemed wise to 
explain these Greek and Latin idioms, as (=and this) has been 
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done in the wulthres. In order to understand the purpose of the 
wulthres, .gr. is placed, etc. Kauffmann’s, Bernhardt’s and my 
own idea is: It seemed wise to explain these idioms as (=the 
way in which) it has been done in the wulthres in order that 
it might be understood why the corresponding Gothic idioms 
were used to replace the Greek or Latin wording. Friedrichsen 
wants to refer it to wulthre because, as he says, “‘it is difficult to 
see how the writer could at this point have had in mind the 
renderings and have referred to them as i¢.”” This difficulty has 
been explained above. He further says: ‘“‘The ‘etymologies’ set 
forth in the wulthres were written to show that all renderings” 
(of a given idiom in Gothic, Latin, Greek) “were synonymous; 
they were not intended to explain why any particular rendering 
was used.”’ But if the wulthres were used to show that all render- 
ings (Greek, Latin, Gothic) were synonymous, they also showed 
why a particular Gothic rendering was used, viz. because it was 
synonymous with the corresponding Greek or Latin form. 

To sum up, (1) The text of the Praefatio seems to be cor- 
rupted only in a few minor places, viz. (a) the word interiora 
in sentence 6; (b) perhaps propria in 9; (c) contineri inueniuntur 
in 10; (d) perhaps factu in 11, as also it; (e) ta in 14, where either 
i is missing before /, or where éa is an erroneous repetition of the 
last syllable of demonstrata.—(2) The text forms a coherent, logi- 
cal and natural whole when we interpret each sentence in its rela- 
tion to the preceding and following.—(3) Its purpose is to show 
that an idiomatic translation is the only one a native will not 
misunderstand.—(4) It would be far-fetched to see in it a criti- 
cism of Jerome, the pre-eminent advocate of a natural transla- 
tion method.—(5) It holds no brief for or against the idiomatic 
character of our Gothic Bible, since we do not know the text to 
which it was intended as a preface. 


IV. GERMAN TRANSLATION® 


1. Der heilige Petrus, der Apostel und Schiiler unseres Herrn 
und Heilandes Jesu Christi, indem er die Glaubigen unterrichtet, 
ermahnt, wegen der Verschiedenheit des Ausdruckes in den 
einzelnen Sprachen, alle—wie im achten Buche des Klemens 
geschrieben steht—, indem er sagt:—2. ‘“‘Geliebte Mitgliubige, 


® See notes to section II. 


bes 
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héret zu:—3. Es ist gut, dass jeder von euch nach Massgabe 
seiner Befaihigung denen helfe, welche den Glauben unserer 
Religion annehmen.—4. Deshalb sollt ihr nicht miide werden, 
nach dem Masse der Weisheit, welche euch durch Gottes 
Vorsehung zu teil geworden ist, durch Zureden zu unterrichten 
und die Unwissenden zu belehren, jedoch so, dass ihr zu dem, 
was ihr von mir gehért habt und was euch vermittelt worden 
ist, nur die Beredsamkeit eurer Sprache hinzufiiget, ohne etwas 
Eigenes und was euch nicht mitgeteilt worden ist, hinzuzutun, 
obgleich es euch wahrscheinlich erscheinen mége.—5. Sondern, 
wie ich euch gesagt habe, teilt mit, was ich selbst vom wahren 
Propheten erhalten und euch vermittelt habe, obgleich es 
weniger vollstaindig erscheinen mag.— 


6. Damit aber das, was in diesem Buche enthalten ist, in den 
Ubersetzungen auf den Leser nicht den Eindruck mache, als 
bedeute es etwas anderes im Griechischen, Lateinischen und 
Gotischen, soll er nicht vergessen, dass das, was vom Stand- 
punkte des Sprachgebrauches verschieden ist, doch denselben 
Sinn hat.—7. Deshalb soll niemand an der richtigen Wiedergabe 
der urspriinglichen Bedeutung zweifeln, obgleich die betreffende 
Redewendung verschieden sein mag.—8. Denn durch diese 
sprachgerechte Ubersetzung, die der folgende Text enthiilt, 
wird der urspriingliche Sinn klar und deutlich wiedergegeben.— 


9. Die Umstiande lassen es erwiinscht erscheinen, hierauf 
aufmerksam zu machen, weil einige durch falsche Auslegung die 
Mingel ihrer vorgefassten Meinung in die hl. Schrift hineinge- 
tragen haben.—10. Wiahrend wir also jene Fehler vermeiden, 
haben wir das mitgeteilt, was in den Schriften der Griechen 


enthalten ist, ja, es wird sogar gezeigt, dass die den einzelnen 
Sprachen eigentiimlichen Redewendungen ein und denselben 
Sinn haben.—11. In dieser Hinsicht erschien es zweckmissig, 
diese Redewendungen einigermassen durch Erklirungen—was 
auf lateinisch adnotatio heisst—zu verdeutlichen, damit der 
Leser wissen kénne, warum eine gewisse [gotische] Form ge- 
braucht worden ist.—12. Wo also die Abkiirzung .gr. tiber einer 
Glosse zu finden ist, mége der Leser sich erinnern, dass die 
fragliche Erklarung den griechischen Wortlaut wiedergibt.— 
13. Wo indes das Zeichen .la. iiber einer Glosse erscheint, 
enthilt die Erkliarung den lateinischen Wortlaut.—14. Die vor- 
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stehende Auseinandersetzung hat also den Zweck, zu verhiiten, 
dass die Leser die erwihnten Erklirungen nicht verstehen. 


V. CORRIGENDA 


Those who have read my translation of Jerome’s letter to Sunnja and 
Fripila (in the Journal of October 1937) are kindly requested to note, apart 
from a few minor spelling mistakes, the following errata: Page 517, lines 11 and 
12 from below, Hilberg’s text has a dash in front of For and after meam; p. 518, 
line 16 from top, read also after since; p. 519, line 1, read 16 for 14; p. 522, line 6 
from above, read Greek for Hebrew; p. 525 line 12 from top, read turbinis for 
turbidinis ; p. 527, line 8 from top, read so that for which is, and line 10 insert is: 
after hominibus; p. 528, line 9 from below, insert you after say; p. 535, line 20 
from below, change a railing to some sort of protection; p. 536, line 6 from below 
add as it were after addressed; p. 539, line 3, change uiorum to uiuorum, an 
line 5 from below add, as last sentence: Thus I have translated from the Hebrew: 
loquetur lingua mea sermonem tuum. Lastly, p. 541, line 6, change osa to ossa, 
as well as fines, p. 536, line 5, to finis. 

M. METLEN 


Loyola University, Rogers Park Campus, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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VOM WESEN DER DEUTSCHEN 
SOLDATENSPRACHE 


Die Soldatensprache, die mit der Sprache der Bergleute, 
Jager und Seeleute zu den Standessprachen gehért, ist zu unter- 
scheiden von der Militirsprache, die im dienstlichen Verkehr 
gebraucht wird. Bei der Soldatensprache, wie sie hier Beriick- 
sichtigung finden soll, haben wir es mit Wértern und Wendungen 
zu tun, die meistens nur der gemeine Soldat im ausserdienst- 
lichen Leben in sprachlichen Ausserungen, sie mégen mundart- 
licher oder hochdeutscher Natur sein, anwendet. Von der 
Jager- und Bergmannssprache unterscheidet sie sich vor allem 
darin, dass sie nur wiahrend der Zeit der Zugehérigkeit zum 
Heere gebraucht wird, deren Dauer ja in den meisten Fallen 
zwei oder drei Jahre betrigt. Wie aus den andern Standes- 
sprachen, so sind auch aus der Soldatensprache viele Wérter 
und Redewendungen in die Alltagssprache der nichtmilitiri- 
schen Bevilkerung eingedrungen. Eine genaue Untersuchung 
wiirde wahrscheinlich ergeben, dass viel mehr Woérter der 
Soldatensprache denn irgend einer andern Standessprache heute 
in der Umgangssprache Verwendung finden. Ohne Frage ist das 
in erster Linie auf die Dauer des Weltkrieges und das Bestehen 
wirklicher Volksheere zuriickzufiihren. 

Obwohl die historische Entwicklung der Soldatensprache 
schwer feststellbar ist, so kann doch mit Sicherheit behauptet 
werden, dass die sogenannte Feldsprache der Landsknechte sich 
ziemlich eng, gemiss der Herkunft und Stellung der berufs- 
miassigen Soldaten, an das Rotwelsch, die Sprache der Bettler 
und Gauner, anlehnte. Ferner steht aber auch fest, dass mit 
der Aufstellung der Volksheere die Verbindung mit dem Gauner- 
tum fast vollstindig gelést wurde und dass gleichzeitig der 
Einfluss der Soldatensprache auf die allgemeine Volkssprache 
grésser wurde. Die letztere Tatsache hat indessen nicht geniigt, 
das Interesse der Sprachforschung fiir die Soldatensprache in 
grésserem Masse zu erregen. Erst um die Jahrhundertwende, 
als der Strassburger Professor Paul Horn sein Buch Die deutsche 
Soldatensprache' erscheinen liess, begann man, sich fiir die 
Sprache der Soldaten zu interessieren. Es wurden nun 6fter 
Wortlisten in Zeitschriften und Witzbliattern veréffentlicht, die 
sich durchaus auf Aufzihlungen beschrinkten. Der Weltkrieg, 


1 Giessen 1899. 
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der mit seinen Volksheeren und neuen Kampfmitteln und 
Einrichtungen eine starke Vermehrung des Soldatenwort- 
schatzes brachte, der aber auch mit dem Erwachen der Mund- 
artenforschung zusammenfiel, brachte neue Verdffentlichun- 
gen, die sich von den friiheren kaum unterschieden. Zwei Biicher 
traten aber doch besonders hervor: Theodor Imme, Die deutsche 
Soldatensprache und ihr Humor, Dortmund 1918, und Otto 
Mausser, Deutsche Soldatensprache, Strassburg 1917. Wahrend 
Imme das verdienstvolle Werk unternommen hatte, die hu- 
moristische Seite der Soldatensprache zu zeigen, sich aber 
hauptsichlich auf die Sammeltitigkeit beschrinkt hatte, ging 
Mausser weiter, wie der Untertitel ,,Aufbau und Probleme“ 
andeutete. Seine Einleitung sowie die Anmerkungen enthalten 
wichtige Hinweise, die aber scheinbar im Kreise der Fachgenos- 
sen kein starkes Echo gefunden haben. Dass aber ausserhalb der 
philologischen Welt das Interesse fiir die Soldatensprache nicht 
eingeschlafen ist, wahrscheinlich beeinflusst von dem Aufbliihen 
der Kriegsliteratur nach dem Kriege, beweist die Veréffent- 
lichung eines Kriegsteilnehmers, des Hauptmanns a.D. Haupt- 
Heydemarck, der 1934 im Freiheitsverlag, Berlin, ein Buch 
Soldatendeutsch erscheinen liess. Die vielen humoristischen 
Illustrationen dieser Sammlung deuten an, dass sie hauptsich- 
lich der Unterhaltung und Erheiterung ehemaliger und gegen- 
wirtiger Soldaten dienen soll. Allein der Umfang des Buches, 
es ist 200 Seiten stark, macht es zu einer Fundgrube fiir jeden, 
der ein Interesse, ganz gleich welcher Art, fiir die Soldaten- 
sprache hat. Mag es auch noch andere Worter der Soldaten- 
sprache im Weltkriege gegeben haben und mégen heute auch 
schon wieder neue entstanden sein, soviel steht fest, dass 
Haupt-Heydemarck aufgezeichnet hat, was tatsachlich im 
Munde der meisten Soldaten war, weshalb sein Buch als Grund- 
lage dieser Arbeit dienen soll, zu der noch eigene Beobachtungen 
kommen, die in den Jahren 1910 und 1914/15 gemacht wurden. 

Die Mundartenforschung, die sich besonders in den letzten 
20 Jahren eines wachsenden Interesses erfreut, hat sich im 
allgemeinen mit der dusseren Gestalt der Sprache beschiftigt 
und erst in letzter Zeit sind Stimmen laut geworden, die ein 
Eingehen auf den ,,geistigen Gehalt‘‘ verlangen.*? Was aber von 


* Vergl. Adolf Bach, “Deutsche Mundartforschung,” S. 131/32 in Ger- 
manische Philologie, Festschrift fiir Otto Behaghel, Heidelberg, 1934. 
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den Mundarten und der Sprache im allgemeinen gilt, das kann 
ebenfalls von der Soldatensprache gesagt werden, auch sie ist 
der Ausdruck einer bestimmten Welterfahrung und Weltan- 
schauung, ,,... in der sich die Subjektivitat der sie tragenden 
Gruppe spiegelt.‘“* Wenn hier versucht werden soll, die Soldaten- 
sprache von diesem Standpunkt aus zu betrachten, so besteht 
kein Zweifel dariiber, dass eine derartige Untersuchung nur 
zu leicht in Gefahr kommt, die Grenzlinien zwischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft und Sprachphilosophie einerseits und Volkskunde 
anderseits zu iiberschreiten. 

Es ist eine allgemeine Beobachtung, dass die Soldatensprache 
fast ausschliesslich vom gemeinen Mann, in seltenen Fallen von 
Unteroffizieren und fast nie von Offizieren gesprochen wird. 
Gewisse Ausdriicke nur, was bei dem Aufstieg vieler Kriegsteil- 
nehmer und der Linge des Weltkrieges nicht verwunderlich ist, 
sind aus den Mannshaftsriumen und Schiitzengriben in die 
Kasinos und Messen hiniibergenommen worden. In der Aus- 
bildungszeit lernte der junge Soldat vom ersten Tage an die 
ausserdienstlichen Bezeichnungen der Ausriistungsgegenstande 
kennen; der Tornister wurde zum A ffen, der Helm zur Dunst- 
kiepe und mit diesen wurden noch viele andere iibernommen von 
den linger dienenden Soldaten, den alten Leuten, den alten 
Knochen. Dabei geschah es, dass manche Ausdriicke sich einer 
allgemeinen Verbreitung und Annahme erfreuten, wiahrend 
andere nur in einem bestimmten Truppenteil heimisch wurden, 
ein Beweis, dass doch eine Auswahl getroffen wurde. Die vielen 
Truppenverschiebungen und Umgruppierungen im Weltkriege 
hatten naturgemiss auf die Verbreitung des soldatischen Wort- 
schatzes einen grossen Einfluss. Die Bildung von neuen WOrtern 
und Wendungen ist auf einzelne, sprachbegabte Personen 
zuriickzufiihren, denen eine gewisse Zungenfertigkeit eigen war 
und die, gemiiss ihrer besonderen Begabung und Charakter- 
veranlagung, im Kreise ihrer Kameraden von Einfluss waren, 
wobei keineswegs nétig war, dass sie in jeder Beziehung ihre 
Umgebung iiberragten. Der in einem besonderen Augenblick, 
meistens wohl ohne Nachdenken, gepriigte Ausdruck wurde 
anfangs von wenigen und gleichsam in Anfihrungsstrichen 
gebraucht, um nach einiger Zeit als allgemein anerkannt, haufig 
schon des humoristischen oder sonstigen Beigeschmacks ent- 


* Ebenda S. 132. 
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kleidet, bei der ganzen Gruppe Anwendung zu finden. Auch 
Neuankémmlinge bedienten sich schnell der neuen Bezeichnung 
oder Wendung, je mehr der Geist der Gruppe ihrer eigenen 
Einstellung zu den Dingen und Verhiltnissen entsprach, und je 
mehr sie sich diesem verbunden fiihlten. Mancher diirfte sich 
nur langsam und widerstrebend eingefiigt haben, allein ein 
Auflehnen gegen die Mehrheit wire auf die Dauer unpraktisch 
und unbequem gewesen. 

Nahe liegt die Frage, welches die inneren Beweggriinde 
waren, die zur Bildung neuer Wérter und Wendungen der 
Soldatensprache fiihrten. Der Wunsch, sich abzuheben, sich 
abzuschliessen von der Umgebung, der fiir die Weidmanns- 
sprache in Frage kommt, diirfte fiir die moderne Soldaten- 
sprache kaum massgebend gewesen sein. Er war einmal vor- 
handen, als die Ritter des Mittelalters sich aus dem Gefiihl der 
Zusammengehdrigkeit heraus ihre eigene Standesprache schufen, 
wie aus den héfischen Epen hervorgeht. Manchmal ist es das 
Gefiih] des Stolzes, das den Soldaten veranlasst hat, ein neues 
Wort zu priagen. Ein Beispiel bieten die Namen, die der einen 
Waffengattung von der andern beigelegt werden. Wenn der 
Artillerist den Infanteristen Dreckfresser, Fusslatscher, Sandhase 
oder Kilometerschwein nennt, so spricht daraus das Gefiihl der 
Uberlegenheit. Dasselbe ist der Fall, wenn der Infanterist den 
Artilleristen Dreckhals, nach dem schwarzen Kragen der 
Friedensuniform, Kanonenwischer, Bumskopp und den Trainsol- 
daten Zwiebackkutscher nennt. Die Absicht, den andern durch 
Liacherlichmachen herabzusetzen, um selbst dadurch mehr 
Ansehen zu gewinnen, erklirt auch die Gepflogenheit, die 
Regimentsnummer oder- bezeichnung eines andern Truppenteils 
ins Licherliche zu ziehen. So wurden die Angehérigen des 
Infanterieregiments Nr. 50 Halbzentnersdcke genannt, die Sol- 
daten des Regiments 106 dagegen Prezeljungen, weil sie zwei 
diesem Gebick aihnliche G auf der Schulterklappe trugen. Die 
Mannschaften des Regiments 29 aber mussten sich den Namen 
Hornochsen geiallen lassen, weil der Regimentskommandeur von 
Horn hiess. Ein anderer Grund fiir die Erfindung neuer Namen 
mag auch darin liegen, dass mancher, um der Einténigkeit des 
Dienstes etwas zu entgehen, sich durch Betatigung auf sprach- 
lichen Gebiete Abwechselung verschaffen wollte. Dass dann 
gerade Bezeichnungen erfunden wurden, die Dinge angingen, 
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denen man ein besonderes Interesse entgegenbrachte, um die 
geradezu die Gedanken kreisten, ist einleuchtend. Auf diese 
Weise liesse sich die verhiltnismiassig grosse Anzahl von Be- 
zeichnungen fiir das Kommissbrot erkliren. Genannt seien nur: 
Kommissschinken, trockener Oskar, trockener Hanf, Karo, Torf, 
Soldatenkuchen und Kaiser-Wilhelm-Geddchtnistorte. Manchmal 
mag auch die Abneigung gegen eine dienstliche Bezeichnung die 
Veranlassung zur Prigung eines neuen Ausdrucks gewesen sein. 
Hinzu kommt auch noch, dass der einfache Mensch fiir die 
Dinge seiner Umgebung eine scharfe Beobachtungsgabe hat und 
ausserdem wiinscht, fiir jedes Ding, sobald es etwas abweicht von 
anderen, einen eigenen Namen zu haben. Ein Beispiel bietet 
die grosse Zahl der Bezeichnungen, die Haupt-Heydemarck fiir 
das dienstliche Wort Mine hat, von denen hier nur Butterfass, 
Kinderwagen, Marmeladeneimer und Schusterschemel genannt 
seien.* Bei naiherer Betrachtung findet man, dass jede neue 
Bezeichnung einen anderen charakteristischen Zug hervorhebt, 
ein Beweis, wie wenig dem beobachtenden Auge des einfachen 
Menschen entgeht. Was Hermann Paul als besonders charak- 
teristischen Zug der Volkssprache hinstellt, nimlich ,,Anschau- 
lichkeit und drastische Charakterisierung,‘* trifft darum auch 
auf die Soldatensprache zu. 

Nicht selten liegt den Ausdriicken der Soldatensprache auch 
das Bestreben zu Grunde, mit einem leichten Wort oder einer 
Phrase sich iiber etwas Unangenehmes hinwegzusetzen, ihm 
gleichsam die Spitze abzubrechen. Wie gross ist z.B. die Zahl 
der Ausdriicke, die der Soldat fiir den Begriff ,,tadeln‘* zur 
Verfiigung hat! Da heisst es, er ist angepfiffen worden, hat eine 
Zigarre verpasst bekommen, die Hammelbeine sind ihm lang- 
gezogen worden, er ist verarztet worden, man hat ihm die Flétentine 
beigebracht, usw. Auch ein gut Teil Selbstironie liegt in vielen 
Ausdriicken der Soldatensprache. Erinnert sei in dieser Ver- 
bindung nur an die vielen Zusammensetzungen mit Held. Da 
gibt es Heldenkeller, fir Unterstand, Heldensarg fiir Zeltbahn, 
Heldenzone fiir Schiitzengraben und Heldenseminar fiir den 
Ausbildungskursus der Offiziere. Man macht sich gleichsam 
iiber sich selbst etwas lustig, um dadurch das Schwere und fast 


* Haupt-Heydemarck a.a. O. S. 74. 
5’ Hermann Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte. 5. Aufl. Halle a.S. 1920. 
S. 94/95. 
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Unertrigliche etwas weniger unangenehm erscheinen zu lassen. 
Die Erkennungsmarke wird zur Himmelfahrtsfahrkarte, die 
Marmelade zum Offensivschmalz, zur Heldenbutter und zur 
Kommissbrotschminke. 

Bei vielen Wértern und Wendungen ist auch leicht zu 
erkennen, dass derjenige, der sie prigte, die Absicht hatte, iiber 
die Dinge oder Handlungen ein Werturteil abzugeben, wie ja 
auch Schmidt-Rohr den Standpunkt vertritt, dass in allen 
Begriffen ein Urteil tiber Lebensniitzlichkeit oder -schidlichkeit 
steckt.* Ein solches liegt vor, wenn der Soldat eine schlechte 
Zigarre Handgranate nennt, weil man sie nach dem Anstecken 
wegwerfen miisse, oder Marke Bahnwéarter, nach jedem Zuge raus, 
oder Marke Schach, in drei Ziigen matt. Die Richtigkeit der 
Ansicht Weisgerbers, dass jedem Worte ein gewisser Gefiihls- 
gehalt innewohne,’ lisst sich ebenfalls an der Soldatensprache 
gut nachweisen. So hat z.B. in Karbolmduschen das Grundwort 
Mduschen einen durchaus freundlichen Unterton, wahrend 
dieser in Karbolfritsze etwas herabsetzend ist, wie ja auch 
Materialfritze fiir Materialwarenhindler und Zigarrenfritze fiir 
Zigarrenreisender in der allgemeinen Volkssprache nicht gerade 
auszeichnend klingt. Wenn der Soldat solche Wérter erfand und 
gebrauchte, so hatte er die Absicht, seine innere Einstellung zu 
den betreffenden Personen auszudriicken. Eine andere Frage 
allerdings ist schwer zu beantworten, wieweit die mit dem 
Erfinder iibereinstimmten, die das Wort oder die Phrase nach- 
sprachen. Die Ubernahme der Worter wird in manchen Fallen 
keine ganz mechanische gewesen sein, sondern bis zu einem 
bestimmten Grade beim Sprechenden dieselbe Einstellung zu 
den Dingen oder Betiatigungen hervorgerufen haben. Somit 
kann darum mit Recht von einer weltanschauungbildenden 
Macht der Sprache gesprochen werden, wie das u.a. besonders 
Schmidt-Rohr und Weisgerber getan haben. So kommt z.B. die 
innere Einstellung zum Feldgeistlichen zum Ausdruck in den 
Bezeichnungen Paradieskutscher und Hallelujaleutnant, die nicht 
gerade herzlich klingen. Ahnlich ist es mit Briefmarkenleutnant 


* Georg Schmidt-Rohr, Mutter Sprache, Jena, 1933. S. 101. Vergl. Fritz 
Stroh, Der volkhafte Spachbegriff, Halle, 1933. S. 35-45. 

7 Schmidt-Rohr a.a.O.S. 103 ff.; Leo Weisgerber, Die Zusammenhinge zwi- 
schen Muttersprache, Denken undHandeln. Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung. 
1930. S. 113. 
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und Markenspucker fiir den Feldpostbeamten. Einen unfreund- 
lichen Ton hatte im Weltkriege auch der Name Benzionist, der 
den Mitgliedern des freiwilligen Automobilkorps beigelegt 
wurde und der an Zionist erinnert. Auch die vielen Orden, 
besonders dann, wenn man sie selbst nicht besass, gaben Veran- 
lassung zu bissigen Bezeichnungen. Wer simtliche Orden an- 
gelegt hatte, der hatte den Kramladen rausgehdngt. Das Eiserne 
Kreuz hiess auch Eisen ins Kreuz und das Verdienstkreuz fiir 
Zivilpersonen wurde in Anklang an den hohen Orden Pour le 
Merite Pour le semite genannt. Einen willkommenen Angriffs- 
punkt boten auch die vielen Abkiirzungen der Dienstsprache, 
die fast alle eine mehr oder weniger humorvolle und manchmal 
recht unfreundliche Auslegung erfuhren. Das schicksalsschwere 
k.v., kriegsverwendungsfihig, wurde zu kriegsverwundungsfahig, 
kommt vor, krepiert vielleicht oder kann verrecken. M.G.K., 
Maschinen-Gewehr-Kompanie, erfuhr die Auslegung Mord- 
gesellenklub. Das A.O.K., Armee-Ober-Kommando, wurde zu 
Allgemeiner Ochsen-Klub. Die Abkiirzung R.K., Rotes Kreuz, 
die die Krankenpflegerin auf der Brosche trug, wurde je nach 
dem Verhalten der Triagerin zum minnlichen Geschlecht ent- 
weder als Reisender Kafer oder Rabiate Krite ausgelegt. 

Wie in der allgemeinen Volkssprache, so gibt es auch in der 
Soldatensprache viele Hiillwérter, d.h. Ausdriicke und Be- 
zeichnungen fiir Dinge, die man aus Griinden des Anstandes 
oder der Héflichkeit nicht aussprechen mag. Hierher gehéren 
in erster Linie die zahlreichen Wérter, die zur Ausscheidungs- 
und Genitalsphire in Beziehung stehen. Der Aikoholgenuss 
scheint als nicht harmlos angesehen zu werden, denn Haupt- 
Heydemarck nennt 24 verhiillende Ausdriicke fiir trinken, von 
denen angefiihrt seien: Gewehr iibernehmen, die Zunge rein- 
hiingen, nach Fliegern sehen, Druckpunkt nehmen, einen zwit- 
schern, usw. Daneben gibt es allerdings eine Anzahl Ausdriicke, 
die auch dem Nichteingeweihten verstindlich erscheinen und 
auch in der allgemeinen Volkssprache haufig gebraucht werden. 
Erwihnt seien nur sich die Nase begiessen, sich unter die Weste 
brausen, einen plitschern, gurgeln, heben, kippen, schmoren, 
schmettern, schnullen, verléten und sich verunniichtern.* Besonders 
unangenehme Dinge werden ebenfalls nicht gern beim rechten 


§ Haupt-Heydemarck, a.a.0.S. 182, 
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Namen genannt. So gebraucht man fiir den Begriff ,,nachexer- 
zieren,“ eine gewiss unangenehme Beschiftigung fiir jeden 
Soldaten, aufbiigeln, aufdrehen, bewegen, die Hammelbeine lang- 
siehen, usw. Will man seine Abneigung starker zum Ausdruck 
bringen, so stellen sich Wérter wie schnicken, strietzen, zwiebeln, 
hunzen u.a. ein. Verhiillend sind auch Ausdriicke, die man fiir 
»stehlen“ gebraucht, obwohl der Soldat kein Unrecht darin 
sieht, wenn er sich Ausriistungsstiicke usw. aneignet oder um- 
tauscht, da sie ja der Militirverwaltung gehéren. Man sagt 
dann, man habe sich etwas verpasst, etwas losgehakt, habe etwas 
requiriert, gestaucht, gestemmt, geklemmt, usw. Eine scharfe 
Verurteilung erfahrt dagegen jedes Entwenden von Privateigen- 
tum eines Kameraden, wofiir dann auch neben stehlen der 
Ausdruck klauen, der allgemein in der Volkssprache verbreitet 
ist, gebraucht wird. Auch fiir ehrenriihriges Verhalten vor dem 
Feinde hat man verhiillende Ausdriicke, so sagt man vom 
Deserteur, er habe Druckpunkt genommen, habe sich verkriimelt, 
sei verduftet oder er habe die Stellung gewechselt. Sehr treffend 
ist z.B. auch die Bezeichnung, die man fiir den Kameraden hat, 
der sich bei den Vorgesetzten beliebt zu machen versucht, zu 
anderen aber riicksichtslos ist. Man nennt ihn einen Radfahrer, 
der nach oben einen krummen Riicken mache aber nach unten 
trete. 

Wie in der allgemeinen Volkssprache so spielt auch in der 
Soldatensprache das Ubertreiben eine grosse Rolle. Wahrschein- 
lich will der Sprecher seinen Worten mehr Wucht und Nach- 
druck verleihen, wie es ahnlich der Erzihler aus dem Volke 
durch den Gebrauch grosser Zahlen tut. Grosse Stiefel nennt 
man Kdhne; je nach der Gegend, wo die Bezeichnung gebraucht 
wird, spricht man von Oderkéhnen, Weichselkihnen usw. Manch- 
mal sagt man auch, sie seien so gross, dass man damit das linke 
Rheinufer auf einmal abtreten kénne. Wer zum Dienst mit einem 
ungeknépften Knopf erscheint, der wird gefragt, warum er denn 
halb nackt zum Dienst erscheine. Wer beim Marschieren auf das 
Kommando nicht sofort halt und noch einen halben Schritt 
macht, an den richtet der Unteroffizier die Frage, ob er solo eine 
Reise um die Welt machen wolle. Ist einem eine Person un- 
sympathisch, so konnte man ihr am liebsten stundenlang in die 
Fresse schlagen. Viele der in Witzblattern der Vorkriegszeit 
erscheinenden Kasernenhofbliiten, deren es tatsdchliche sehr 
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viele gab und die sich schnell von Truppenteil zu Truppenteil 
verbreiteten, beruhten auf derartigen Ubertreibungen und waren 
durchaus nicht ernst gemeint. 

Wie Horn, Kluge, John Meyer u.a. nachgewiesen haben, ist 
der Wortschatz der Soldatensprache durch Entleihung aus 
anderen Spracheinheiten entstanden oder wenigstens von diesen 
beeinflusst worden. Erklirlich ist, dass z.B. die Feldsprache des 
Dreissigjihrigen Krieges auf Grund der Zusammensetzung der 
Armeen mit vielen Wértern aus dem Rotwelsch, der Geheim- 
sprache der Gauner und Bettler, durchsetzt war. Wenn in der 
modernen Soldatensprache vereinzelte Rotwelschwérter auf- 
treten, sind diese wohl auf dem Umwege iiber die Volkssprache 
eingedrungen. Zu nennen wiren in dieser Beziehung Bienen 
(Fléhe), Klamotten (Uniform) und Schlamassel fiir ,,unange- 
nehme Angelegenheit,“ die aus der Gaunersprache stammen und 
vom Jiddischen herzuleiten sind. Derselben Herkunft sind auch 
tippeln und tigern fiir marschieren und picken fiir essen. Ver- 
haltnismiassig gering ist die Zahl der aus der militirischen 
Dienstsprache tibernommenen Worter, die dann in der Soldaten- 
sprache meistens eine andere Bedeutung erhalten haben. So 
sagt der, der einen angenehmen Posten hat, die Stellung miisse 
gehalten werden, das Essbesteck nennt der Soldat Schanszzeug, 
was in der Dienstsprache doch Spaten und Beil ist. Eine leere 
Feldflasche ist ein Ausblaser, worunter man in der offiziellen 
Sprache den leeren Stahlzylinder versteht, der die Schrapnell- 
kugeln aufnimmt. Das unbeliebte Dérrgemiisfe erhielt den 
Namen Drahtverhau und die schlecht gekochten Erbsen nannte 
man Schrapnelle. Da es im deutschen Heere Jigerbataillone 
gab, deren Mannschaften einen hohen Prozentsatz von Berufs- 
jagern aufwiesen, so kamen auch etliche Wérter aus der Jager- 
sprache in den Wortschatz des Soldaten. Hier seien nur die 
Bezeichnungen Léffel fiir Ohren, Lichter fiir Augen und Hoch- 
stand fiir Abort angefiihrt. Aus der Studentensprache scheint nur 
der Ausdruck Druckposten, der in Beziehung zu ,,sich driicken“ 
steht und die Bedeutung von Diensterleichterung hat, herzu- 
stammen. Aus der Handwerkersprache sind wohl die Ausdriicke 
wird selbstindig und er fingt fiir sich an gekommen. Beide 
bedeuten, dass der Soldat in Verletzung seiner Pflicht sich 
entfernt hat. Auch sich anpfriemen in der Bedeutung von ,,sich 
beim Vorgesetzten beliebt machen“ und vielleicht auch anbohren, 
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das etwa gleichbedeutend ist mit ,,wiederholt etwas zu ver- 
suchen,“ mégen aus der Handwerkersprache herzuleiten sein. 
Im Weltkriege, in dem die deutschen Soldaten auch mit der 
Bevélkerung anderer Linder in Beriihrung kamen, sind darum 
auch Wérter fremder Sprachen in die Soldatensprache einge- 
drungen. So wurde der Franzose Napli genannt, weil er den 
requirierenden oder kauflustigen Soldaten immer ein I] n’y a 
plus! entgegenrief, oder man bezeichnete ihn auch als Parlewuh 
oder Tulemong, nach den hiiufig gehérten Redensarten Parlez- 
vous francais? und c’est un grand malheur la guerre—pour nous 
et pour vous et pour tout le monde. Von den Polen wurde 
Nastrowje fir Prosit ibernommen, und Pole und Russe galten 
allgemein als Panje, wie man auch von Panjewagen und Panje- 
pferden sprach. 

Neben diesen Wértern, die fast unverindert in die Sol- 
datensprache iibergingen, bediente man sich auch solcher, 
die durch lautliche Anniherung an ein bekanntes Wort ver- 
deutlicht wurden. So wurde der Veterinir zum Viehterindr und 
die Festung Przemysl zu Pritschemichel, Gommecourt zu Gum- 
migurt, usw. Dass eine derartige Angleichung sehr weit gehen 
konnte, beweist ein Beispiel, das sich bei Imme® findet, der 
berichtet, dass der Ruf l’eau, der beim Durchmarsch den 
Ortsbewohnern zugerufen wurde, wenn man Wasser wiinschte, 
zu Hallo wurde. Von manchen Soldaten wurde der franzésiche 
Bauer Pisang genannt, was etwas an das volkssprachliche 
pisacken, das etwa quiilen bedeutet, erinnert. In manchen 
Fallen, in denen Verinderungen vorgenommen wurden, mag der 
sprachliche Spieltrieb, den wir bei den Jungen auf der Strasse 
beobachten kénnen, die sich stundenlang mit dem Verdrehen 
von Wértern unterhalten kénnen, mitgewirkt haben. Lang- 
weilige Stunden im Unterstand mégen fiir Bildungen wie Orts- 
komédiani fiir Ortskommandant, Fuseltier fiir Fiiselier und 
Pulle mit Sprit fir Pour le Merite verantwortlich zu machen 
sein. Hier haben wir es wohl manchmal mit einer sprachlichen 
Erscheinung zu tun, die wir beim Volksliede als zersingen 
bezeichnen.'° 

Die Frage, wer die Schépfer und Former neuer Soldaten- 


® Theodor Imme, Die deutsche Soldatens prache der Gegenwart und ihr Humor. 
Dortmund, 1918. S. 147. 
1° Vergl. Friedrich Maurer, Volkssprache. Erlangen, 1933. S. 31. 
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ausdriicke waren oder sind, wurde bereits beriihrt. Hier soll nur 
noch die Frage erértert werden, wieviel des soldatensprach- 
lichen Wortschatzes als gesunkenes Kulturgut im Sinne Hans 
Naumanns betrachtet werden kann. Dass wir es in manchen 
Fillen mit gesunkenem Sprachgut der Oberschicht zu tun 
haben, bedarf keines Beweises. Wenn der Sanitatsunteroffizier, 
der im Lazarett den Réntgenapparat bedient Durchleuchting 
genannt wird, so ist wohl anzunehmen, dass der erste, der diesen 
Ausdruck gebrauchte, mindestens Fritz Reuters Werk Dérch- 
lauchting dem Titel nach kannte. Die Bezeichnung schlafendes 
Heer fiir einen Truppenteil in Ruhestellung deutet auf die 
Bekanntschaft mit Clara Viebigs gleichnamigen Roman hin. 
Wer den nichtlichen Artilleriebeschuss Feuerzauber nannte, 
dem diirften Wagners Werke nicht unbekannt gewesen sein. 
Ebenso war es mit dem, der vom Eisernen Kreuz der Klasse 
Lohengrin, Nie sollst Du mich befragen, sprach." Wer zwei 
deutsche Langrohrgeschiitze als Max und Moritz bezeichnete, 
hat die beiden Lausbuben sicher gut gekannt, denn nur der, 
dem Namen geliufig sind, wird sie so anwenden. Das soldaten- 
sprachliche Medizinmann fiir Arzt lisst auf eine Bekanntschaft 
mit Karl May oder andere Verfasser von Indianergeschichten 
schliessen. Die Prigung Lausoleum (Entlausungsanstalt) diirfte 
kaum von einem ganz ungebildeten Mann herriihren. Wer fiir 
die bekannte drastische Zumutung Gétz von Berlichingens die 
Formel Jma*? fand, hat mindestens eine héhere Schule besucht, 
wo er mit mathematischen Formeln zu tun gehabt hat. 

Andere Bezeichnungen und Ausdriicke lassen vermuten, dass 
sie von Personen geschaffen wurden, die aus biuerlichen Kreisen 
kamen. Wir finden Ausdriicke wie Futter schiitten fiir essen, 
flachsen fiir verspotten und beharken fiir beschiessen, die eine 
Vertrautheit mit landwirtschaftlichen Arbeiten voraussetzen. 
Mehr stiadtischer Herkunft is wohl Stift als Bezeichnung fiir, 
Rekrut, denn es bedeutet ja sonst Kaufmannslehrling. Auch Ar- 
beitsnachweis fiir Kompaniefiihrerunterstand und Schnellbesohl- 
anstalt fiir Maschinengewehrfeuer kénnen nur von Leuten aus 
stidtischer Umgebung gekommen sein. Einige Worter sind ohne 
Zweifel in Berlin beheimatet. In Anlehnung an Kaiser-Wilhelm- 
Gedichtniskirche wurde wohl Kaiser-Wilhelm-Geddchtnistorte 
als Bezeichnung fiir Kommissbrot gebildet. Ebenso war es mit 


1 Mausser, a.a.0., S. 56. 
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Kaiser-Wilhelm-Geddchtnismus fiir Marmelade. Die bekannten 
Restaurants der Firma Aschinger in Berlin gaben Veranlassung, 
die Essenholer Aschinger zu nennen und die weissblauen 
Kragenlitzen der Bayern wurden nach den Farben derselben 
Firma A schingerkrausen genannt. Der in Ostpreussen verbreitete 
Namen Kaddig, statt Wacholder, trug den Ortelsburger Jigern 
den Titel Kaddikhopser ein. Der bekannte Nordhiuser Schnaps 
hat wahrscheinlich bei der Bezeichnung Nordlicht, die fiir den 
Schnaps allgemein iiblich ist, Pate gestanden. Der nicht gerade 
seltene dstliche Name Katschmareck fiihrte zu der Gewohnheit, 
die polnischsprechenden Soldaten als Katschmarecks zu be- 
zeichnen. Wenn, wie Mausser berichtet," die Soldaten einem 
angenehm eingerichteten Unterstand des Attribut briisselhaft 
beilegten, so deutet das darauf hin, dass die belgische Haupt- 
stadt wohl als besonders modern und komfortabel galt. Mausser 
gibt auch ein Beispiel, das zeigt, wie ein Soldatenwort seine 
Entstehung dem volkstiimlichen Brauchtum verdankt. Die 
geflochtenen Achselstiicke des Majors erinnerten den bayrischen 
Soldaten an das zu Allerseelen iibliche Festgebick, die sogenann- 
ten Seelenzipfe, so dass er den silbergeflochtenen Rangabzeichen 
seines Vorgesetzen diese Bezeichnung beilegte." 

Fragen wir uns nun, wie es kam, dass gewisse Gegenstiinde 
usw. gerade die iibliche Bezeichnung bekamen und keine andere. 
Wie in der Kinder- und Volkssprache lasst sich auch in der 
Soldatensprache feststellen, dass eine nicht geringe Anzahl 
Worter Schallnachahmungen sind. Dazu gehéren Bumbum fiir 
Artillerie, Ratsch-Bum fiir ein bestimmtes Grabengeschiitz, bei 
dem Abschuss und Einschlag schnell aufeinander folgten. Der 
von den franzésischen Infanteriegeschossen hervorgerufene 
helle Laut gab Veranlassung zur Entstehung des Wortes pitsch 
und der Bezeichnung Pitschmdnner fiir die Franzosen, ja fiihrte 
auch zur Entstehung des Ausdrucks anpitschen fiir verwunden. 
Das Geriusch der Maschinengewehre wurde zum Namen Tack- 
tacktack fiir diese Waffe. Gehéreindriicke waren es auch, die 
dem Gewehr zu dem Namen Kracheisen und Knarre verhalfen. 
Der Waffenmeister, aus dessen Werkstatt man manchmal das 
helle Himmern héren konnte, erhielt aus demselben Grunde 


2 a.a.0., S. 27. 3 Ebenda S. 24. 
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den Namen Dingding. In anderen Fallen waren es Gesichtsein- 
driicke, die zur Entstehung neuer Namen fiihrten. So wurden 
die Jager wegen ihrer griinen Uniform Laubfrésche genannt, die 
Husaren wegen ihrer verschniirten Jacke Bindfadenjungen und 
die Trainsoldaten wegen ihrer hellblauen Kragen und Armelauf- 
schlige Veilchenhusaren. Die Kiirassiere mit ihrem weissen 
Koller nannte man Mehisdcke, und die Ulanen bekamen wegen 
der Form ihrer Kopfbedeckung den Namen Brettkopf. Ihrer 
roten Streifen wegen hiess man die Hose eines Generals 
Siegellackhose, und die karmoisinroten Streifen der General- 
stabler fiihrten zur Bildung des Wortes karmoisinvergniigt. 
Der Askulapstab auf dem Rockkragen der im Heeresdienst 
stehenden Zivilirzte trug ihnen den Namen Bandwurmleutnant 
ein. 

Haufig waren auch Geruchseindriicke massgebend fiir die 
Bildung neuer Namen. Der dem Lazarett eigentiimliche Karbol- 
geruch gab die Veranlassung zum Gebrauch vieler Wortzusam- 
mensetzungen mit Karbol. So heisst das Lazarett Karbolkaserne, 
der Oberstabsarzt Karbolmajor, der Unterarzt Karbolfahnrich, 
der Krankenpfleger Karbolkiirassier, die Krankenpflegerin 
reiferen Alters Karbolwalkiire, die jiingere Karbolmduschen, die 
Sanititsoffiziere im allgemeinen werden Karbolstrategen genannt 
und selbst das Pferd des reitenden Sanititsbeamten erhilt den 
Titel Karbolziege. 

Bei manchen Bezeichnungen fiir Personen kann man fest- 
stellen, dass ihre Bildung oder Ubertragung auf einen Gegen- 
stand zuriickzufiihren ist, womit die betreffende Person zu 
tun hat. Hierher gehért der Name Bibelhusar, den man dem 
Militargeistlichen und Haferleutnant, den man den Proviant- 
beamten beigelegt hat. Den Zahlmeister, der die Léhnung 
auszahlte, nannte man im Kriege gern den Scheinwerfer. Auch 
die fiir eine Person wichtige Tatigkeit kann Veranlassung zur 
Bildung einer neuen Bezeichnung werden. So sprach man im 
Weltkriege viel von Schippern, worunter man Armierungs- 
soldaten verstand, deren Arbeit hauptsichlich den Gebrauch 
der Schippe oder Schaufel erforderlich machte. Die Stiefel des 
Infanteristen hiess man gewdhnlich Tritélinge und ihr Trager 
wurde nicht selten Trampel genannt. 

Die Verwendung von Personennamen, die, wie Giinther 
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nachgewiesen hat," in der Gaunersprache recht gebriauchlich 
ist, spielt auch in der Soldatensprache eine Rolle. Eigenartig 
ist nur, wie gewisse Namen beniitzt werden, fiir deren Bevorzu- 
gung sich keine befriedigenden Erklarung geben lasst. Die faule 
Grete, jenes Geschiitz, das den Hohenzollern half, die Burgen 
der widerspenstigen Ritter zu zerstéren, hat noch viele Schwe- 
stern im Laufe der Zeit bekommen. Dunkel ist aber, warum man 
z.B. ein besonderes Geschiitz schlanke Emma nannte und einen 
Minenwerfer mit Stotterklara bezeichnete. Ob der, der diese 
Namen priigte, an eine bestimmte Person gedacht hat, oder ob 
manche der Personennamen einen gewissen Unterton haben, 
wie wir es z.B. von dem Namen Michel wissen? Sehr leicht lasst 
sich die Benennung dicke Berta erklaren, denn sie geht auf die 
Tochter Krupps, des Kanonenkénigs, zuriick. Auch der Name 
grober Gottlieb, der einem schweren MOrser beigelegt wurde, ist 
vielleicht zu erklaren. In der Vorkriegszeit gab es in den Gross- 
stidten Bauernschenken, in denen ein ,,grober Gottlieb“ zur 
Erheiterung der Giiste das Wort fiihrte. Der bekannte Vater 
Philipp, die Bezeichnung der Arrestanstalt, der seine Parallele 
in Sachsen im Focken-Karle hat, soll tatsichlich einmal als 
Aufseher einer solchen Anstalt gelebt haben. Schwer zu erklairen 
dagegen ist, warum im Weltkriege der Flugzeugbeobachter 
gerade Franz genannt wurde, eine Benennung, die sich derart 
einbiirgerte, dass man die Titigkeit, die von ihm ausgeiibt 
wurde, als franzen bezeichnete. 

Uberblicken wir so, was in grossen Umrissen hier iiber die 
Soldatensprache vorgefiihrt wurde, die Zahl der Beispiele hatte 
bei jedem Punkte bedeutend erweitert werden kénnen, so ergibt 
sich, dass sie die Wesensziige der Volkssprache tragt und uns 
ein Bild der Einstellung des Soldaten zu den ihn umgebenden 
Dingen und Einrichtungen gibt. Mégen bei der Riickkehr in 
das Zivilleben auch die meisten Wérter und Wendungen der 
Soldatensprache wieder in zeitweilige Vergessenheit geraten, 
nach der Ansicht der modernen Sprachforschung sind sie 
keineswegs als unwichtig fiir die Bildung der geistigen Haltung 
des Menschen anzusehen und somit kann eine Beschaftigung 
mit der Soldatensprache zur Erkenntnis des deutschen Men- 


“L. Giinther, Die deutsche Gaunersprache und verwandte Geheim- und 
Berufssprachen. Leipzig, 1919 
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schen beitragen. Ein Vergleich mit der Soldatensprache anderer 
Volker aber kann neues Licht auf die nationalen Wesensziige 
werfen und so helfen, dass die Sprachforschung eine Volks- und 
Menschenkunde im tiefsten Sinne des Wortes wird." 
E. P. APPELT 
University of Rochester 


‘8 Vergl. Adolf Bach, Deutsche Mundartforschung, ihre Wege, Ergebnisse und 
Aufgaben. Heidelberg, 1934. S. 162. 








DIE MITTELNIEDERDEUTSCHEN LAUTE IM 
WILLIAMSBURGER PLATT 


Aufgabe dieser Arbeit ist, die Weiterentwicklung der mnd. 
Laute in der heutigen plattdeutschen Mundart zu Williams- 
burg, Iowa County, Iowa, darzustellen. 


HISTORISCHER HINTERGRUND 


Unter meinen Verwandten und Freunden sind drei Mund- 
arten vertreten, die ich als A, B und C bezeichnen werde. 

Von diesen ist A die Mundart der grossen Mehrzahl und 
zugleich die meiner eigenen Familie. Diese Mundart wird ge- 
sprochen: (1) von denen, die aus einer geographisch geschlos- 
senen Gegend, nimlich dem Gebiet zwischen Weser, Hunte und 
der kleinen Wasserscheide im Siiden, die sich von der nérdlichen 
Spitze von Wietings Moor in nordwestlicher Richtung nach 
Attinghausen hinzieht; (2) von den Nachkommen der soeben 
erwihnten Gruppe; (3) von der Mehrzah]l der Nachkommen 
der von Hause aus die Mundart B sprechenden Einwanderer. 

Die Mundart B wurde urspriinglich von zwei Familien, die 
aus Himmelreich, bei Osnabriick und Harpenfeld, bei Essen, 
Hannover, herstammen, gesprochen. Wie nahe sich diese beiden 
Mundarten von Hause aus standen, habe ich nicht feststellen 
kénnen. Von den acht Nachkommen der Familie aus Harpen- 
feld sprechen sechs die Mundart A. Einer spricht die angeborne 
Mundart B, seine Nachkommen aber die Mundart A. Den 
Achten habe ich seit zwanzig Jahren nicht gesehen. Die Nach- 
kommen der Familie aus Himmelreich sind mir nicht niaher 
bekannt. 

Die Mundart C wird nur von einer Familie, die aus der Nahe 
von Diebholz, Hannover, herstammt, gesprochen. Die Nach- 
kommen dieser Familie sind mir nicht niher bekannt. 

Andere Variationen, die ausser meinem Kreise liegen, z.B. 
die Mundart der paar Mecklenburger, Pommer, Schleswig- 
Holsteiner, u.s.w. habe ich nicht beurteilen kénnen. Der Grund 
dafiir liegt nicht etwa darin, dass ich es meinerseits an Ver- 
suchen hatte mangeln lassen, sondern in der Tatsache, dass man 
bei denen, die nicht persénliche Freunde sind, itiberhaupt nicht 
mit Erfolg anfragen kann. Ich habe nur feststellen kénnen, dass 
die Zeit der Plattdeutsch sprechenden Einwanderer sich von 
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1854 bis 1896 erstreckt. Dass die Mundart noch in der jetzigen 
Generation so lebendig ist, ist aus den sozialen Verhiltnissen 
erklirlich. Da alle lutherisch sind und die Macht der Kirche 
noch fast ungebrochen ist, kommt es nur selten vor, dass eine 
Heirat ausser der Kirchgemeinde stattfindet. 


DIE MUNDART A 


Im Vergleich zum Mnd. hat die Mundart einerseits ein viel 
reicheres Vokalsystem in den betonten Silben, anderseits aber 
ein durch Assimilation stark vereinfachtes System von un- 
betonten Silben, das ich durch Aufzeichnung der vielen nur 
mit einem Wort belegten Beispiele hervorzuheben versucht 
habe. 

Die Weiterentwicklung der mnd. Laute in der Mundart A 
zeigt eine erstaunliche Regelmissigkeit, wenn man bedenkt, 
wie viele verschiedene Mundarten urspriinglich in dieser Volks- 
gemeinschaft vertreten waren. Denn was ich als Mundart A 
meines niheren Kreises bezeichne, ist auch zugleich die Mundart 
der meisten Platt Sprechenden in den vier Townships Iowa, 
Hilton, Troy und York in Iowa County, Iowa. Anderseits ist 
aber nicht zu vergessen, dass die grosse Mehrzahl der mit vielen 
Nachkommen gesegneten Familien der oben erwahnten geo- 
graphisch geschlossenen Gegend entstammt. 

Wo auffallende je nur ein einziges Wort betreffende Ab- 
weichungen von der normalen Entwicklung aus dem Mnd. vor- 
liegen, halte ich es fiir nicht zu gewagt anzunehmen, dass solche 
sporadischen Erscheinungen wohl Entlehnungen aus dieser 
oder jener der hier vertretenen, urspriinglichen Mundarten 
sind. Dies entgiiltig zu bestimmen, ist mir aber bei dem mir zur 
Verfiigung stehenden Material nicht méglich gewesen. 

Die im Folgenden angefiihrten Wérter stellen nur eine 
verhaltnismassig kleine Auswahl unseres plattdeutschen (um 
nichts von den vielen hochdeutschen und englischen Lehn- 
woértern zu sagen) Wortschatzes dar, da ich zur Bezeichnung 
der Weiterentwicklung der Laute aus dem Mnd. nur solche 
Worter benutzt habe, die im Wéorterverzeichnis von Lasch! 
leicht zuginglich sind. 


1 Agathe Lasch, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik, Niemeyer, Halle a. d. S., 
1914. 
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Lautsystem der Mundart 


Die Schreibung der mnd. Laute ist die von Lasch.? 
Fiir die Umschreibung der Mundart (WP) habe ich die 
Lautschrift der Association phonétique internationale benutzt. 


Die Konsonanten 


Die dem Schriftdeutschen*® entsprechenden konsonantischen 
Laute sind: b, p, g, k, v, f, z, s, §, ¢, x, j, mM, n, y. t ist ein stimm- 
loser leicht aspirierter veolarer Verschlusslaut. t* ist ein stark 
aspirierter dentaler Verschlusslaut, bei dem das ganze Zungen- 
blatt stark gegen die obere Zahnreihe gepresst wird. d und d‘ 
sind die entsprechenden stimmhaften Verschlusslaute. 

1 steht dem englischen | niher als dem deutschen. 

b, p, d, d‘, t, t*, k, s, §, m, n, py und 1 kommen intervokalisch 
nach kurzem Vokal auch lang vor, und die Silbengrenze liegt 
dann in diesem langen Konsonanten. 

—ti!, —s!, —§:, —m1, —n1, —y! sind gedehnt und kommen 
nur vor, wo eine Endung nach entsprechendem Konsonant des 
Stammauslautes assimilatorisch geschwunden ist. 


I. Betonte Silben 
A. Die Vokale 


Da Qualitét und nicht Quantitét in der Mundart pho- 
nemisch* wirkt, ist die Quantitaét unbezeichnet ausser in den 
Fillen, wo Missverstindnisse entstehen kénnten. Uebrigens 
wire es auch technisch beinahe unméglich, die Quantitat der 
einzelnen Vokale einerseits mit Riicksicht auf ihre Stellung in 
der Silbe und vor verschiedenen Konsonanten und anderseits 
mit Riicksicht auf Wort- und Satzbetonung nebst Sprechtempo 


? Lasch a.a.O. 

* Wilhelm Viétor, Deutsches Ausspracheworterbuch,* Reisland, Leipzig, 1921, 
A. xvl f. Man beachte, dass ich die Diphthonge, die Viétor mit ai, au und sy 
wiedergibt, mit ae, ao und se wiedergebe. 

‘“Phonemisch” wird hier in dem ilteren Sinne von “kennzeichnend” 
gebraucht. Ein Phonemsystem im neueren Sinne hier aufzustellen, war bei dem 
beschriinkten Material unméglich. Ich méchte aber darauf hinweisen, dass ich 
in dem Abschnitt iiber die Konsonanten, das Material absichtlich so gestaltet 
habe, dass sich eventuel ein Phonemsystem, wie etwa im Sinne von W. Freeman 
Twaddell, On Defining the Phoneme, Language Monographs, No. xvi, aufstellen 
liesse. 
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genau zu bezeichnen. Im Wesentlichen kann man sagen, dass 

relativ genommen ausser @ und a alle Vokale entweder “lang” 

oder “kurz” sind. In diesem relativen Sinn sind i, y, e, ¢, €, ce, 

a, 9, 0, u, ae, 9e, ao lang und I, y, q, U kurz. 

z* ist in offener Silbe und vor ¢ lang; vor | halblang; vor 
Doppelkonsonant kurz; in allen anderen Stellungen halbkurz. 

a® ist lang in ha, has, han (Konjunktivformen zu habm— 
haben) und wenn ein folgendes r assimilatorisch geschwunden 
ist; halblang vor 1, s, —s: kurz vor —bm und vor Doppel- 
konsonant; halblang in allen anderen Stellungen. 

i, y, €, J, a, O, u, ae, a0, de, I, Y, U stehen den entsprechenden 
schriftdeutschen® Vokalen sehr nahe. 

€ ist geschlossener als das e in ““kennen” und ist gespannt. 

ce ist der entsprechende gerundete Vokal. 

# ist ein sehr offener dem & in general American “hat” (Hut) 
aihnlicher Laut. 

¢@ ist qualitiv der entsprechende gerundete Vokal. 

a ist der “dunkle” a- Laut. 

Mnd. {>WP i (42).”? Im Infinitiv der I. Ablautsreihe*: gribm 
(greifen), sin (sein), fin:® (scheinen); lif (Leib); din (dein); 
rik (reich); bi (bei). 

Mnd. i>WP 1 (43). Im Infinitiv der III, A. Ablautsreihe'®: 
bm: (binden); vilin (wollen); {tk:n (schicken); brrp: (brin- 
gen); kint (Kind); vit (weiss); 1k (ich); tn (in). 

Anm. Ausnahmen: dinsdax<dinstach, dinsedach (Diens- 
tag); tvyndi¢<twintich, twentich (zwanzig). 

Mnd. i>WP y (3). lyan (lauten); lya (Leute), dyvl (Teufel). 

Mnd. i>WP y (1). dyt§ (deutsch). 

Mnd. i>WP y (18). kysin (kiissen); frynt (Freund); flyc¢ti¢ 
(fliichtig); ym1a (immer); dyt (dies); sylfs (selbst); tvy{n 
(zwischen). 

Anm. 1. Ausnahmen: gen: (génnen)<giinnen; broeg< 
briigge (Briicke). 

5 Dass in diesen “angen” und “kurzen” 2 und a sowohl ein qualitativer 
als auch ein quantitativer Unterschied vorliegt, scheint mir auf Basis der 
iibrigen Vokale héchst wahrscheinlich, aber er ist meinem Ohr entgangen. 

6 Viétor a.a.O. 

7 Da das ganze Material anzufiihren, den Rahmen dieses Artikels iiber- 
schreiten wiirde, habe ich nur einen Beleg fiir jede Wortklasse angefiihrt. Die 


Zahl in Klammern gibt die Totalsumme der Belege fiir jeden Vokal an. 
Lasch a.a.O. $425. ®* Im WP schwach. 10 Lasch a.a.O. §427. 
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Anm. 2. syst‘a<siister (Schwester) kommt vor, aber svest‘a 
ist die allgemein gebriuchliche Form. 

Mnd. &¢>WP e (38). Im Infinitiv der II, 1. Ablautsreihe"!: 
flegn (fliegen), ten (ziehen); den: (dienen); ben (Bein); bret 
(breit); de (der, die); he (er). 

Anm. 1. mes (meist) kommt vor, aber maes ist die Normal- 
form. 

Anm. 2. kin (kein) ist die Normalform, aber in dem Ausdruck 
“gar kein’? werden gookin und goaken gebraucht. Dass eine 
Person die eine oder die andere Form ausschliesslich gebraucht, 
habe ich nicht feststellen kénnen. 

Mnd. é@ vor r>WP e (9). kean (kehren); lea (Lehre); mea 
(mehr); fea (vier). 

Mnd. é vor 1> WP ea (3). dealn (teilen) ; deal (teil), seal (Seele). 

Mnd. 86> WP ¢ (13). sky (suchen) ; dgp (Taufe) ; drd¢ (trocken). 
Anm. meedn<méten (miissen) ist wohl analogisch den 

anderen Priterito-priisentia mit ce angeglichen. 

Mnd. 6+d>WP ec (1). blcean (bluten). 

Mnd. 8+r>WP ce (3). hoean (héren), foean (fahren), roeon 
(riihren). 

Mnd. @>WP e (39). Im Infinitiv der IV. Ablautsreihe”: nem: 
(nehmen); im Infinitiv der V. Ablautsreihe": gebm (geben), 
im Part. prit. der I. Ablautsreihe™: bedn (gebissen); im 
Part. prit. der V. Ablautsreihe'®: lezn (gelesen); vezn 
(gewesen), fem: (schimen); jega (Jager); bet‘s (besser); 
gegyn (gegen); ed‘a (entweder). 

Anm. Ausnahmen: sen (gesehen), jeman (jemand). 

Mnd. é vor 1>WP ea (5). spealn (spielen); meal (Mehl); geal 
(gelb) ; feal (viel). 

Mnd. e>WP z (51). Im Infinitiv der III, B. Ablautsreihe"*: 
gzln (gelten); bren: (brennen); segyn (sagen); bet (Bett); 
z¢ (echt); met (mit); ven (wenn). 

Anm. hebm und habm (haben) kommen beide vor. 

Mnd. e+r>WP. ea (8). vean (werden); peat (Pferd); gean 
(gern). 

Mnd. e+r>WP a: (6). ba:x (Berg). 

Anm. Ausnahme: velt (Welt) < werlt. 


1! Lasch a.a.O. §426. 18 Lasch a.a.O. §428. 18 Lasch a.a.O. §429. 
“4 Lasch a.a.O. §425. 6 Lasch a.a.O. §429. 6 Lasch a.a.O. §427. 
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Mnd. &>WP o (6). keen: (kénnen); sloed! (Schliissel). 

Mnd. 6>WP ¢e (1). tv¢lf (zwdlf). 

Mnd. 6>WP a (3). fa (vor); faftaen (fiinfzehn). 

Mnd. a> WP a (53). faln (fallen); baky (backen); bant (Band); 
krank (krank); mang (manch); vat (was); axt‘a (hinter). 
Anm. Ausnahmen: balt (bald) <balde; lot (spat) <lat. 

Mnd. a+r>WP a: (6). arm (Arm, arm); ha:t (hart). 

Mnd. a+r>WP 22 (6). goon (Garten); goa (gar). 

Mnd. 4>WP 9 (20). Im Infinitiv und Part. prat. der VI. 
Ablautsreihe’’?: grobm (graben); klogy (klagen); nogl 
(Nagel); foky (oft); ova (aber). 

Anm. fat‘ta (Vater) ist wohl dem Nhd. entlehnt, wenn auch 
der Vokal kurz ist. 

Mnd. 4> WP 9 (12). Im Infinitiv u. Part. prit. der VII. Ablauts- 
reihe'*: blozn (blasen); frogy (fragen); Sop (Schaf). 

Mnd. o>WP a (19). spadn (spotten); halt (Holz); graf (grob). 
Anm. Ausnahmen: vulky (Wolke), hoaln (halten), oalt (alt), 

koalt (kalt). 

Mnd. o+r>WP da (8). voan (geworden) ; anvoon (antworten); 
koan (Mais), voom (Wurm), koot (kurz). 

Anm. Hiufiger als voem u. koat sind die Formen vam u. kat. 
Anm. 2. Ausnahmen: stobm (gestorben), madn (Morgen, 
morgen), smadns (morgens). 

Mnd. 6>WP 92 (27). Im Part. prit. II. Ablautsreihe'*: flogy 
(geflogen); im Part. praét. der IV. Ablautsreihe**: sproky 
(gesprochen); von: (wohnen); fogl (Vogel); sbm (offen); 
bobm (oben) ; 9a (oder). 

Anm. Ausnahme: sama (Sommer). 

Mnd. 5+1>WP 90a (1). stoaln (gestohlen). 

Mnd. 6>WP o (35). don (tun); lobm (laufen); stro (Stroh); 
fro (froh). 

Mnd. 6+1>WP oa (1). stoal (Stuhl). 

Mnd. u>WP v (42). Im Part. prit. der III, A. Ablautsreihe”': 
bun: (gebunden); im Part. prit. der III, B. Ablautsreihe*: 
hulbm (geholfen); tun (Zunge); ful (voll); up (auf); un 
(und). 

Anm. Ausnahmen: sandax (Sonntag), syn (Sonne). 


17 Lasch a.a.0. §430. 18 Lasch a.a.O. §432. 1* Lasch a.a.O. §426. 
2 Lasch a.a.O. §428. ™ Lasch a.a.O. §427. 
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Mnd. >WP u (24). Im Infinitiv der II, 3. Ablautsreihe”: 
ruky (riechen); mus (Maus); lut (Laut); budn (draussen); 
uz (unser); ut (aus). 

Mnd. ey, ei>WP ae (7) naen (niihen); ae (Ei); taen (zehn); 
baede (beide). 

Mnd. oy, du, eu> WP ode (6). stroen (streuen); koe (Kiihe). 

Mnd. ou>WP ao (1). haon (hauen). 

Mnd. A4w>WP ao (2). grao (grau), blao (blau). 

Mnd. dw>WP o (2). bon (bauen); fro (Frau). 


B. Die Konsonanten™ 
1. Im Anlaut 
a. Einfache Konsonanten 


Mnd. b— >WP b— (22). bi (bei), brn: (binden), ben (Bein), 
bet‘a (besser), bet (Bett), bakn (Backe), balt (bald), bobm 
(oben), bom (Baum), fun: (gefunden), budn (draussen), 
baeda (beide). 

Mnd. p— >WP p-— (7). pin (Pein), peat (Pferd), pals (Pelz), 
pat (Topf), punkt (Punkt). 

Mnd. d—>WP d-— (33). dyt§ (deutsch), di§ (Tisch), dyt 
(dies), dep (tief), dgp (Taufe), den (denn), dax (Tag), 
daxt‘a (Tochter), dox (Tage), dot (tot), dum (dumm), du 
(du). 

Mnd. t— > WP t— (9). tit (Zeit), tekn (Zeichen), teln (zihlen), 
togn (gezogen), to (zu), tun (Zunge), taen (zehn). 

Mnd. g—>WP g-— (22). gist‘an (gestern), gynsti¢ (giinstig), 
gedn (giessen), fagedn (vergessen), geln (gelten), geen: 
(génnen), gans (ganz), galt (Gold), godn (gegossen), gos 
(Gans), guln (gegolten). 

Anm. Mnd. gi>WP ji (ihr). 

Mnd. k—>WP k-— (21). kikn (sehen), krnt (Kind), kysn 
(kiissen), kez (Kise), kébm (kaufen), kekyn (gesehen), koen: 
(kénnen), kela (Keller), kalf (Kalb), kap (Kopf), kom: 
(gekommen), ko (Kuh), kuns (Kunst). 


® Lasch a.a.O. §426. 

* Um Raum zu sparen ist auch hier nur eine Auswahl gegeben: ein Beleg 
fiir jeden Vokal vor oder nach dem der betreffende Konsonant oder die be- 
treffende Konsonantengruppe vorkommt. Die Zahl in Klammern gibt wieder 
die Totalsumme der Belege an. 
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Mnd. w— >WP v-— (37). vit (weit), gavin: (gewinnen), vedn 
(Weizen), vedn (wissen), valk (welch), van (waschen), 
vont (wohnen), vo (wo), vul (Wolle). 

Mnd. f—/v— > WP f— (23). fin (fein), fmp1a (Finger), fe (Vieh), 
fea (vier), foean (fahren), fas (fest), falk (Volk), foky (oft), 
fot (Fuss), fun: (gefunden). 

Mnd. s— >WP s— (31). sit (Seite), stk (sich), sylva (Silber), 
se (sie), sékn (suchen), sebm (sieben), sas (sechs), sax 
(sachte), salt (Salz), sok (Sache), so (so), sukia (Sucker), 
subm (saufen), saen (sihen). 

Mnd. sch— >WP §— (14). fin: (scheinen), {rp (Schiff), Sedn 
(schiessen), {gla (Schiiler), fem: (schimen), Sea (Schere), 
§cedl (Schiissel), fobm (geschoben), fubm (schieben). 

Mnd. m— >WP m-— (22). min (mein), mrin{§ (Mensch), mes 
(meist), medn (messen), moedn (miissen), malk (Milch), 
man (Mann, man), mooln (malen), munt (Mund), mus 
(Maus), maen (mihen). 

Mnd. n—>WP n— (14). negn (neun), nefn (Neffe), nax 
(Nacht), nax (noch), nom (Name), not (Not), nu (nun), 
naen (nihen). 

Mnd. |1— >WP 1— (33). lif (Leib), lya (Leute), lig (leicht), 
legy (liigen), Igzn (lésen), legy (gelegen), legy (legen), las 
(Last), lodn (lassen), lon (Lohn), lut (laut). 

Mnd. r— > WP r— (15). rik (reich), rm (Ring), rean (geritten), 
reean (riihren), rec (recht), roky (gerochen), robm (gerufen), 
rux (rauh). 

Mnd. j— > WP j— (5). jed‘a (jeder), jega (Jager), jogy (jagen), 
juo (euer). 

Mnd. h—>WP h-— (34). hia (hier), hm:on (hindern), hylp 
(Hilfe), het (heiss), hoean (héren), helbm (helfen), hals 
(Hals), haf (Hof), hobm (hoffen), hox (hoch), hunt (Hund), 
hus (Haus), haon (hauen), hoe (Heu). 


b. Doppelte Konsonanten 


Mnd. tw— >WP tv— (4). tvy{n (zwischen), tve (zwei), tveelf 
(zwilf). 

Mnd. tr—>WP tr— (3). trean (treten), trekin (ziehen), 
batraxy (betrachten). 

Mnd. dw— > WP tv— (2). tvin: (zwingen), tvun: (gezwungen). 

Mnd. dr—>WP dr— (11). dribm (treiben), drip: (dringen), 
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dryt (dritte), dre (drei), dré¢ (trocken), dregy (tragen), 
drey: (driingen), drogy (getragen), drom (Traum), drup: 
(gedrungen). 

Mnd. bl— > WP bi— (7). blibm (bleiben), blint (blind), blebm 
(geblieben), bleean (bluten), blozn (blasen), blom (Blume), 
blao (blau). 

Mnd. br— > WP br— (10). brip: (bringen), bref (Brief), breky 
(brechen), broeg (Briicke), broo (Bruder), brot (Brot), brut 
(Braut). 

Mnd. pl— > WP pl— (2). plox (Pflug), plum (Pflaume). 

Mnd. pr— > WP pr-— (1). pris (Preis). 

Mnd. gl— > WP gl— (1). glas (Glas). 

Mnd. gr— >WP gr— (8). gribm (greifen), grén (griin), grebm 
(gegriffen), graf (Grab), graf (grob), grobm (graben), grot 
(gross), grao (grau). 

Mnd. kv— > WP kv— (1), bakvem (bequem). 

Mnd. kl—>WP kl— (5). kip: (klingen), klet (Kleid), klak 
(Uhr), klogn (klagen), kluy: (geklungen). 

Mnd. kn— >WP kn-— (2). kne (Knie), kne¢ (Knecht). 

Mnd. kr— >WP kr— (8). krign (erhalten), kregn (erhalten), 
kraf (Kraft), krobm (gekrochen), krut (Kraut). 

Mnd. wr— >WP r— (2). rtp: (ringen), run: (gerungen). 

Mnd. fi— >WP fi— (4). flycti¢ (fliichtig), flegn (fliegen), flogy 
(geflogen). 

Mnd. fr—>WP fr— (8). frynt (Freund), fredn (gefressen), 
fras (Frost), frogyn (fragen), fro (froh), frux (Frucht), froeda 
(Freude). 

Mnd. sp.—>WP sp— (3). spealn (spielen), span: (unnétig 
Geld ausgeben), spadn (spotten). 

Mnd. st— > WP st— (19). stign (steigen), strm (Stimme), styk 
(Stiick), sten (Stein), st¢dn (stossen), stegn (gestiegen), 
basteln (bestellen), stat (Stadt), stobm (gestorben), stoal 
(Stuhl), stun (Stunde). 

Mnd. sw— > WP sv— (8). svign (schweigen), svin: (schwingen), 
svegy (geschwiegen), svest‘a (Schwester), svait (schwarz), 
svoga (Schwager), svun: (geschwungen). 

Mnd. sm—>WP sm— (4). smidn (schmeissen, smedn (ge- 
schmissen). 

Mnd. sn—>WP sn— (4). snian (schneiden), snean (geschnit- 
ten), sne (Schnee), snaky (sprechen). 
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Mnd. sl—>WP sl— (8). sliky (schleichen), slrm (schlimm), 
sleky (geschlichen), sloedl (Schliissel), slat (Tiirschloss), 
sloky (geschluckt), sluky (schlucken). 

Mnd. schr.— >WP §r— (4). §ribm (schreiben), §rif (Schrift), 
§rebm (geschrieben), §rae (Schrei). 


c. Dreifache Konsonanten 


Mnd. spr— > WP spr— (5). sprry: (springen), spreky (sprechen) 
sprok (Sprache), sproky (gesprochen), spruy: (gesprungen). 
Mnd. str—>WP str— (7). strian (streiten), utstrekn (aus- 
gestrichen), strot (Strasse), stro (Stroh), stroon (streuen). 


2. Im Auslaut 


a. Einfache Konsonanten 


Mnd. —p>WP —p (5). (mp (Schiff), dep (tief), kap (Kopf), 
Sop (Schaf), up (auf). 

Mnd. —t>WP —t (27). tit (Zeit), vit (weiss), dyt (dies), klet 
(Kleid), dgt (er tut), het (er hat), dat (das), slat (Schloss), 
lot (spt), dot (tot), ut (aus). 

Mnd. —k>WP —k (4). tk (ich), ok (auch). 

Mnd. —f>WP —f (9). lif (Leib), lef (lieb), graf (Grab), haf 
(Hof). 

Mnd. —s>WP —s (9). pris (Preis), ts (er ist), sas (sechs), glas 
(Glas), gos (Gans), hus (Haus). 

Mnd. —sch>WP —{ (3). f1§ (Fisch), fle§ (Fleisch). 

Mnd. —ch>WP —¢/x (11). flyc¢ti¢ (fliichtig), dax (Tag), dax 
(doch), hox (hoch), rux (rauh). 

Mnd. —m>WP —m (5). slim (schlimm), lam (Lamm), bom 
(Baum), dum (dumm). 

Mnd. —n>WP —n (24). min (mein), bm (ich bin), gynsti¢ 
(giinstig), en (ein), ven (wenn), kan (ich kann), don (tun), 
taen (zehn). 

Mnd. —n vor k der nachsten Silbe>WP —yk:r- (4). hiykiy 
(hinken), denkrn (denken), stupk:y (gestunken). 

Mnd. —1>WP —! (13). vial (Weile), vil (ich, er will), sylva 
(Silber), deal (Teil), halbm (helfen), al (all), hal (hohl), koal 
(kahl), stoal (Stuhl), hulbm (geholfen). 

Mnd. —r>WP —a (11). hia (hier), mea (mehr), joo (Jahr). 
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b. Doppelte Konsonanten 


Mnd. —nt>WP —nt (10). smt (sind), frynt (Freund), lant 
(Land), punt (Pfund). 
Mnd. —ns>WP —ns (2). gans (ganz). 
Mnd. —nk/—nc>WP —pk (2). bank (Bank), krank (krank). 
Mnd. —nc<urgerm. —ng>WP —y (3). diy (Ding), lan (lang). 
Mnd. —nch>WP —ng (1). mang (manch). 
Mnd. —mt>WP —mt (2). nimt (nimmt), amt (Amt). 
Mnd. —lk>WP —lk (3). melk (Milch), falk (Volk). 
Mnd. —lf>WP —lf (3). half (halb), tveelf (zwdlf). 
Mnd. —ls>WP —Ils (2). pels (Pelz), hals (Hals). 
Mnd. —It>WP —It (6). valt (Wald), halt (Holz), koalt (kalt). 
Anm. vils< wilt (du willst) ist wohl vom Nhd. beeinflusst. 
Mnd. —rt> 
(1) WP —at (6). veat (Wert), boat (Bart); 
(2) WP —it (2). hart (hart), sva:t (schwarz). 
Mnd. —rm> 
(1) WP —om (1). voom (Wurm); 
Anm. Auch vam. 
(2) WP — 1m (1). arm (Arm, arm). 
Mnd. —rn>WP —oan (3). gean (gern), goon (Garten). 
Mnd. —rk>WP —tk (1). stark (stark). 
Mnd. —rf> 
(1) WP —:f (1). da:f (ich darf); 
(2) WP —f (1). daf (Dorf). 
Mnd. —rch>WP — x (1). ba:x (Berg). 
Mnd. —bt>WP —pt (1). hept (wir haben). 
Mnd. —ft>WP —f (4). gif (Gift), kraf (Kraft), luf (Luft). 
Mnd. —cht>WP —¢/-—x (8). lic (liegt), e¢ (echt), max 
(Macht), frux (Frucht). 
Mnd. —st>WP -—s (8). lis (List), mes (meist), nes Nest), 
gas (Gast), fras (Frost). 


c. Dreifache Konsonanten 


Mnd. —nst>WP —ns (3). kans (kannst), kuns (Kunst). 
Mnd. —nkt>WP —pkt (1). punkt (Punkt). 

Mnd. —rlt>WP —It (1). velt (Welt). 

Mnd. —rst>WP —ast (1). east (erst). 


II. Nebentonige Silben 


Mnd. —tich> 
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(1) WP —ttg¢ (2). faftrt¢ (fiinfzig), fly¢tr¢ (fliichtig); 
(2) WP —dig (3). feadit¢ (vierzig), sesdi¢ (sechzig), dar:dix 
(dreissig) ; 
(3) WP —si¢ (3). nensi¢ (neunzig), semst¢ (siebzig), axstI¢ 
(achtzig). 
Mnd. —lich>WP —lig (1). bilitg (billig). 


III. Unbetonte Silben 
A. Im Anlaut 


Mnd. be— > WP ba— (3). batoaln (bezahlen). 
Mnd. ge— > WP ga— (2). ganox (genug). 
Mnd. to— > WP ta— (1). tahop (zusammen). 


B. Im Auslaut 


Mnd. —ten>WP —dn (18). bidn (beissen), gedn (giessen), 
stddn (stossen), edn (essen), moedn (miissen), godn (ge- 
gossen), budn (draussen). 

Mnd. —t+ten>WP din/dn (4). stdin (sitzen), sedin (setzen), 
spadn (spotten). 

Mnd. —s+ten>WP —sn (1). asn (Osten). 

Mnd. —ch+ten>WP —xy (1). batraxy (betrachten). 

Mnd. —den>WP oan (16). rian (reiten), lyan (laiuten), rean 
(geritten), bloean (bluten), roan (raten). 

Mnd. —n+den>WP —n: (10). bm: (binden), ven: (wenden), 
fun: (gefunden). 

Mnd. —l+den>WP —In (3). gzln (gelten), hoaln (halten), 
guln (gegolten). 

Mnd. —r+den>WP —oan (2). vean (werden), ven (geworden). 

Mnd. —nd+er+en>WP —nzren (1). hmran (hindern). 

Mnd. —sen>WP —zn (4). Igzn (lésen), lezn (lesen), blozn 
(blasen); WP —sn (1). dansn (tanzen). 

Mnd. —s+sen> WP —sin (2). kysin (kiissen), vasin (wachsen). 

Mnd. —schen> WP —§n (2). tvy{n (zwischen), va{n (waschen). 

Mnd. —gen>WP —gp (26). svign (schweigen), flegy (fliegen), 
gegy (gegen), frogy (fragen), sugy (saugen). 

Mnd. —g+gen>WP —gp (2). legn (legen), segn (sagen). 
Anm. lip:<liggen (liegen). 

Mnd. —ren>WP —an (6). lean (lehren), rcean (riihren). 

Mnd. —chen>WP —xy (1). laxy (lachen). 

Mnd. —en>WP —n (4). maen (mihen), stroen (streuen). 
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Mnd. —wen>WP —n (3). bon (bauen), haon (hauen), froen 
(freuen). 

Mnd. —pen>WP —bm (16). gribm (greifen), kébm (kaufen), 
grebm (gegriffen), helbm (helfen), sobm (saufen), robm 
(rufen), hulbm (geholfen). 

Mnd. —b/ven>WP —bm (17). blibm (bleiben), glgbm (glau- 
ben), blebm (geblieben), habm (haben), fobm (geschoben), 
§ubm (schieben). 

Mnd. —len>WP —In (6). dealn (teilen), spealn (spielen), §celn 
(sollen), stooln (gestohlen). 

Mnd. —l+len>WP —In (4). viln (wollen), steln (stellen), 
faln (fallen). 

Mnd. —men>WP —m: (4). nem: (nehmen), kom: (kommen). 

Mnd. —nen>WP —n: (8). §m: (scheinen), gavin: (gewonnen), 
den: (dienen), nen: (nennen), geen: (génnen), von: (woh- 
nen). 

Mnd. —ng+en>WP —p: (15). sprim: (springen), drey: 
(dringen), fan: (fangen), druy: (gedrungen). 

Mnd. —ck+en>WP —kiy (5). (rkin (schicken), trekry 
(ziehen), bakin (backen). 

Mnd. —ken>WP —kp (21). slikn (schleichen), tekn (Zeichen), 
séky (suchen), spreky (sprechen), me#ky (merken), snaky 
(sprechen), roky (gerochen), sluky (schlucken). 

Mnd. —n+ken>WP —nky (4). sttmpky (stinken), denky 
(denken), stunky (gestunken). 

Mnd. —der> WP d’‘a (4). jed‘a (jeder), ed‘a (ehe), led‘a (Leder, 
Leiter), od‘a (oder). 

Anm. 1. ed‘a und od‘a haben die Nebenformen ¢a und 9o. 
Anm. 2. broo< bréder (Bruder). 

Mnd. —ner>WP —na (1). dana (Donner). 

Mnd. —ter>WP —t's (8). fimst‘a (Fenster), bet‘a (besser), 
svest's (Schwester), axt‘a (hinter), vot‘s (Wasser). 

Mnd. t+ter>WP —t'1a (2). bit‘ra (bitter), mut‘:o (Mutter). 

Mnd. —ger>WP —ga (2). jega (Jager), svoga (Schwager). 

Mnd. —n+ger>WP —pnro (3). frp:a (Finger), len:a (linger), 
hup:a (Hunger). 

Mnd. —ck+er>WP —k:a (2). akia (Landmass), sukto 
(Sucker). 

Mnd. —mer>WP —ma (1). sama (Sommer). 

Mnd. —m+mer>WP —mzo (1). ymza (immer). 

Mnd. —ler>WP —la (1). §¢la (Schiiler). 
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Mnd. —gel>WP —gl (2). fogl (Vogel), hogl (Hagel). 

Mnd. —n+gel>WP —pil (1). en:] (Engel). 

Mnd. —p+pel>WP —pil (1). ap:l (Apfel). 

Mnd. —vel>WP —vIl (1). dyvl (Teufel). 

Mnd. —t(t)el> WP —dl (2). sloedl (Schliissel), §cedl (Schiissel). 

Mnd. —get>WP —x (1). mox (Magd). 

Mnd. —n+gest>WP —ys (2). hens (hingst), lens (langst). 

Mnd. —sent>WP —znt (1). duznt (tausend). 

Mnd. —de>WP —t (1) met (mit); WP —da (2). baeda (beide), 
froeda (Freude). 

Mnd. —d+de>WP —t (2). s¢t (siiss), strot (Strasse). 

Mnd. —ge>WP —x/¢ (3). dré¢ (trocken), dox (Tage), ox 
(Auge). 

Mnd. —ke>WP —k (4). rik (reich), sak (Sack), sprok 
(Sprache). 

Mnd. —cke>WP —k (2). styk (Stiick), klak (Uhr). 

Mnd. —bbe>WP. —p (1). hep (ich habe). 

Mnd. —pe>WP —p (2). dép (Taufe), tahop (zusammen). 

Mnd. —le>WP —1 (4). seal (Seele), feal (viel). 

Mnd. —lle>WP —1 (1). vul (Wolle). 

Mnd. —1+pe>WP —Ip (1). hylp (Hilfe). 

Mnd. —1+de>WP —lt (1). balt (bald). 

Mnd. —chte>WP —c¢/x (4). gartc¢ (Gericht), sax (sachte), lux 
(licht). 

Mnd. —re>WP —a (2). lea (Lehre), 99 (Ohr). 

Mnd. —nsch>WP —{§ (1). min§ (Mensch). 

Mnd. —ne>WP —n (2). grgn (griin), pason (Person). 

Mnd. —nne>WP —n (2). syn (Sonne), hen (Henne, hin). 

Mnd. —n+de>WP —n (4). syn (Siinde), en (Ende), stun 
(Stunde). 

Mnd. —n+ge>WP —y (2). tun (Zunge), van (Wange). 

Mnd. —me>WP —m (4). bokvem (bequem), nom (Name), 
blom (Blume), plum (Pflaume). 

Mnd. —m+me>WP —m (1). strm (Stimme). 

Mnd. —m+de>WP. —mt (1). hemt (Hemd). 

Mnd. —se>WP —z (3). kez (Kise), roz (Rose), uz (unser). 
Anm. Ausnahme: vis (Weise). 

Mnd. —s+ser>WP —sza (1). dysia (dieser). 


ALFRED P. KEHLENBECK 
Iowa State College 











LEHNWORTER MIT MITTELENGLISCH & VOR r 
IM PENNSYLVANISCH-DEUTSCHEN DIALEKT 


I. @ fiir ME & vor r in Amerika. 


Karl Luick nimmt fiir die zweite Hialfte des 15. Jahrhunderts 
die Entwicklung eines [a] zwischen jedem Vokal und r an. Die 
Reflexe von ME 4, die im 16. Jahrhundert zu[z]geworden sind, 
absorbierten dieses [a]. [a1], [z] ist das Resultat von ME 4+<a.! 
Grammatikeraussagen bezeugen fiir das Ende des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, dass die [a:]-Aussprache fiir ME &4r, fiir die sich schon 
viel friiher Zeugnisse finden, haiufiger wird. Der @-Typus fiir 
ME 4 vor r ist aber damit noch lange nicht verdrangt. 

An Beweismaterial fiir @ finden sich in Amerika zahlreiche 
Schreibungen, die freilich nicht ganz eindeutig sind: z.B. fearm 
farm (1636, 1647), pearcill parcel (1700), Bearstow (1636, 1650), 
Berstow (1651), Bairstow (1663) Barstow,? Gerdiner Gardiner 
(1695), peart part (1681),* shearping sharping, Mearsh Marsh 
(1784),‘ stairs stars (1837).5 Ferner geben folgende amerikanische 
Verfasser von Grammatiken eine @-Aussprache an: Benjamin 
Franklin (1768), Duncan Mackintosh (1797), E. Hale, Spelling 
Book (1799), Peter S. Duponceau (1818), The New York Ex- 
positor (1825), Cooper, North American Spelling Book (1830), 
Joseph Shreve, Speller’s Guide (1824) schwankt zwischen a und 
@ vor r. Samuel Worcester, A Fourth Book of Lessons for Reading 
(1847) gibt an, dass viele Leute in farmer, hardly etc. @ sprechen. 
Ausserdem gibt es zahlreiche Reime in der dlteren amerikani- 
schen Dichtung, die nur durch die Annahme eines @-Typus 
erklirbar sind: star/air, air/far (Freneau), air/star (Barlow’s 
Columbiad), hair/tar (Trumbull).? 

Es besteht gar kein Zweifel, dass der e-Typus mindestens bis 
zur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts in Amerika nicht selten gewesen 


1K. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1914 ff.), 
$549.1. 

2 A. Orbeck, Early New England Pronunciation (Ann Arbor, 1927), S. 20: 
“Forms in ea and e, which are fairly frequent all through our period in all the 
records certainly suggest a front vowel.” 

*G. Ph. Krapp, The English Language in America (New York, 1925), 
m, 172. * Nailer Tom’s Diary. 5 Sherwood’s Gazetteer (1837). 

* PMLA, xtv, 214 f. (C. H. Grandgent.) 

7 Krapp a.a.O. mi, 52 f., 84. 
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sein muss. Die Vermutung liegt nahe, dass in der Gegenwart in 
dialektischer Aussprache zumindestens Reste dieses Typus 
erhalten sind. Wenn wir nun die iiber vierhundert Aufnahmen, 
die der von Hans Kurath geleitete Linguistic Atlas of the United 
States and Canada in Neu England gemacht hat, einsehen, 
finden wir nirgends einen eindeutigen Beweis fiir @ als Wieder- 
gabe von ME Ar. Die spontanen Angaben der Gewihrsleute des 
Atlas bieten keine Bestitigung fiir das Vorhandensein des @- 
Typus, obwohl die Riickschaubarkeit der Aufnahmen bis 1850 
reichen sollte. 


II. Lehnworter mit ME 4r. 


Die Umschrift deutscher Namen wie Berger, Werfel, Gerber 
nach der Einwanderung in Pennsylvanien zu Barger, Warfel, 
Garver usw.,* wirft die Frage auf, ob hier etwa ein Beweis vor- 
liegt, dass die Schreibung “‘ar” in der damaligen Zeit nicht [ar], 
sondern [zr] bedeutete. Die Annahme, dass hochdeutscher Ein- 
fluss, der sich iiberall, auch heute noch im Dialekte feststellen 
laisst, in der ‘‘offiziellen’’ Namensaussprache sich geltend ge- 
macht hitte, scheint wohlbegriindet. Doch ist im Hinblick auf 
die Wiedergabe eines ‘“‘b’’ durch “‘v’ in der Entsprechung 
Gerber/Garver die Méglichkeit nicht von der Hand zu weisen, 
dass einfach die dialektische Aussprache in der englischen 
Umschrift festgehalten wurde. 

Viel bemerkenswerter ist aber die Tatsache, dass die Lehn- 
worter mit ME4&r im _ pennsylvanisch-deutschen Dialekt 
meistens einen ausgesprochen palatalen, langen Laut aufweisen. 
Wir finden in der Literatur, also bei Dialektschriftstellern, in 
Grammatiken, Wérterbiichern verschiedene Schreibungen fiir 
den Laut.® Es findet sich z.B. die Schreibung “a” in Daniel 
Miller’s Pennsylvania German (Reading, Pa., 1903): schméart, 
party, hin und hergemdrtscht. “&”’ wird von ihm auch zur Wieder- 
gabe der Reflexe von ME 4 verwendet: Favor, Misték. Im Brief 
vom 3. I. 1914 von Joe Klotzkopp, Esqu. in John Rittingers 
““Glocke” (Walderton, Ontario)'® heisst es: schtdrte. Andere 


8 Pennsylvania Archives, sec. series, xvu, S. 238 ff. 

* Vgl. H. Penzl, Der gegenwartige Stand der Forschung im pennsylvanisch- 
deutschen Dialekt (Sprachkunde Juli 1937) oder The Present Status of Research 
in the Pennsylvania German Dialect (’s Pennsylfawnisch-Deitsch Eck, 13. Feb. 
1937). 10 Abgedruckt Sprachkunde a.a.O. 
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verwenden die Schreibung “‘ae”’: kaer pet, schmaert, aber Barsch- 
tubb (L. A. Moll)," schmaert, maerche (C. C. Ziegler) ,"* Maerbel- 
stee, schmaert, im Reim auf Feierheerd (H. Harbaugh),” Baerye 
(J. Birmelin) ;“ “‘e’’: sterte (Elias H. Good).“ In A. R. Hornes 
Pennsylvania German Manual (Kutztown, 1875) heisst es im 
Worterbuch: karpét carpet, girden guardeen (guardian), shma&rt 
diligent, smart, shtArt start. 4 habe “den Laut von at.”—M. B. 
Lambert” gibt an, der Laut von “a in E marry lengthened” 
komme in den Lehnwértern ker car, siger cigar, tschertsche 
charge, schmert smart, die Kiirze des Lautes in herly < E hardly, 
kerpet carpet, perti party, gerdien guardian vor. Im Appendix 
erwahnt er noch folgende Worter: ber bar, berschtubb bar- 
room, berje bargain, blackgerde blackguard, ferling farthing, 
gerde to guard, jerd yard as in lumberyard, jard yard (measure), 
kerpetlumpe carpet rags, kerpetzettel carpet warp, kar/kezr car, 
mertsche march, schperricke to spark, court, 'siger cigar, 
wernisch varnish. Die Doppelformen jerd/jard sind interessant. 
Die offizielle Masseinheit hat anscheinend die moderne Lautung, 
die lautliche Verschiedenheit wurde als vorteilhaft zur Unter- 
scheidung empfunden. Neben kar findet sich eine modernere 
Lautung, wohl nur fiir die moderne Bedeutung “Automobil”: 
kar. Bei M. D. Learned" findet sich die Form ker ebenfalls. 
Leider geben viele Dialektschriftsteller Lautsubstitutionen in 
englischen Lehnwértern oft iiberhaupt nicht an, sondern be- 
gniigen sich mit der englischen Schreibung. Daher ist das Vor- 
kommen normaler Schreibungen wie “‘car,”’ “bar” etc. durchaus 
kein sicherer Beweis fiir eine moderne Aussprache. 
Aufzeichnungen im Geliande bestitigen die aus der Literatur 
gewonnenen Erkenntnisse. In der Amischen Siedlung bei 
Arthur, Illinois, die grésstenteils von Somerset County, Penn- 
sylvania, besiedelt wurde, hérte ich von einem Gewahrsmann die 


" PDE 9. XI. 1935, 14. IIL. 1936. 
12 Drauss un Deheem (Allentown, Pa., 1936). 
1% PDE 24. IV. 1937, 15. V. 1937. 


4 PDE 18. IX. 1937. 18 Kitchener Daily Record, 14. XI. 1936. 
6 Dictionary of the Non-english Words of the Pennsylvania German Dialect 
(1924). 


17 The Pennsyloania German Dialect (1889), §17 f.: “This word would seem 
to be the E car, in as much as the vowel is long: the pronunciation is evidently 
due to E influence.” 
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Formen [kea] car, ['sigea] cigar, [meatn] << E martin “Schwalbe”. 
Ein Gewiihrsmann sagte zuerst die moderne englische Form 
[sig'at], verbesserte es aber sofort zu ['sigea]. Der Unterschied 
in der Betonung zeigt, dass letzteres die urspriingliche alte Form 
ist. Fir einen Gegenstand, der den Angehérigen der Amischen 
Sekte als weltlicher Luxus verboten ist, sagte er die moderne 
englische Lautung: [kaapot] carpet. Ein anderer Gewaihrsmann 
behauptet: [de:l soigt kea, de:l soigt ka‘a] “die einen sagen 

..”’ etc. Ein Gewihrsmann aus Cedarville, Illinois, dessen 
Eltern von Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, kamen, sagt [keapot], 
{'sigea], aber z.B. [pa:la], das er als bedeutend feiner als [Stub] 
empfindet. 

Die Wérter mit ME 4&r werden also im Dialekt durch einen 
palatalen Laut wiedergegeben. Gelegentlich finden wir eine der 
modernen englischen Aussprache angeniherte Form, besonders 
wenn sachliche Momente wie z.B. die Bedeutung oder Ge- 
brauchsweise des Wortes dies begiinstigten. 

III. Lehnwérter und englische Grundform. 

Wenn wir das lautliche Verhiltnis zwischen Lehnwértern 
und den zugrundeliegenden Wortern der Originalsprache unter- 
suchen, so finden wir, dass enge Zusammenhinge bestehen: es 
sind zwar meistens Lautsubstitutionen eingetreten, weil oft 
Laute oder Lautverbindungen einer Sprache dem phonemischen 
System einer anderen fremd sind, aber die Entsprech¢gdungen 
sind ganz regelmissig. Wir finden z.B. im pennsylvanisch 
deutschen Dialekt folgende Wiedergaben englischer Laute:'* 
E[ou] = Pa.D. [01]: rooschde; E [ei]=Pa.D. [et]: feese; 
E[p]/[a]< ME 5=Pa.D. [a]: dail, frallick ; oder =[o]: schtoppe 
E[a]=Pa.D. [o]: boggi oder [u] vor Nasal: tschumpe, oder 

manchmal [a]: fannich. 

E[p]=Pa.D. [bh]: benni, oder=[p]: pensil; E{st]=Pa.D. [St]: 
poscht usw. 

Hier entsprechen noch alle Laute in den Lehnwértern dem 

phonemischen System des pa.d. Dialektes. Der Lautersatz ist 

vollstandig. 

Vielfach sind nun die Dialektsprecher doppelsprachig, d.h. 
sie beherrschen das Englische gerade so gut, oft sogar noch 
besser. Manchmal hat ihr Englisch noch deutsche Laute.”® In 


18 Lambert a.a.0. 19 Vgl. G. Struble in A merican Speech, October, 1935. 
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den meisten Fallen haben die Sprecher nun zwei phonemische 
Systeme zu ihrer Verfiigung. Lautersatz fiir den englischen 
Laut bleibt als ein Teil des Entlehnungsvorganges, aber es 
findet sich gelegentlich eine Annaherung an den englischen 
Laut. Lambert” zahit unter den Lauten des pa.d. Dialekts g 
auf: “like a in E at,” es finde sich “in words of G origin whose 
pronunciation has been strongly influenced by the E” und 
“in E words or words of E origin” wie: ant, ballens, matsch. 
a(=[#]?), also ein teilweise aus dem Englischen entlehnter 
Laut, ist aber nicht die einzige Wiedergabe fiir E[a]: es heisst 
bezeichnenderweise bei Lambert: schuttelmetsch (trotz matsch), 
bander/bender panther, gamle/gemle gamble, grenk crank, Leng- 
geschder Lancaster." Im Gelande hérte ich diesen dem engli- 
schen [#] angeniherten Laut in Worten wie [ant] aunt, 
[tame ts], das offenbar auf eine englische Grundform mit [z] 
zuriickgeht, tomatoes, [de*d] dad “‘Vater.’’ Im Gespriich wurde 
oft von denselben Gewihrsleuten dann statt [2] oder [x*] ein 
Laut gesprochen, der wie das deutsche é= [e] klang. 

Der nichste Schritt ist der Gebrauch nicht einer Annihe- 
rung, sondern des reinen englischen Lautes, also z.B. [z], [6]. 
Wenn das Englische bereits das Ubergewicht bekommen hat, 
wird gelegentlich schon bei einzelnen Wértern der Lautersatz, 
d.h. die Umwandlung in das deutsche phonemische System 
unterlassen. In Sterling, Illinois, hérte ich z.B. [nem{tu dar 
bxé] mit dem unverinderten englischen Wort [bz@].” 

In allen drei Fallen, bei Ubernahme, bei Annaherung an den 
englischen Laut und bei vollstandigem Lautersatz ist es wegen 
der Regelmissigkeit des Vorganges ohne Schwierigkeit méglich, 
die zugrundeliegende englische Form zu konstruieren. Die 
Erklairung scheinbarer Ausnahmen ist in der Regel sehr leicht: 
z.B. E[at] = Pa.D. [at] beind pine, etc., aber groijer crier, pei/boi 
pie. E[o1]=Pa.D. [ot]: entschoije, aber heiste Aoist, tscheine 
join, seidereil cider-oil. Die obigen Fille erkliren sich leicht, 
wenn man annimmt, dass nicht nur die englische Standardform 
[pat], sondern auch eine dialektische englische Form [por], bzw. 
[harst] “hist,” [damn] “jime’”’ etc. zugrundeliegt. Es steht ja fest, 
dass bei der Entlehnung zur Lautsubstitution in der Regel der 


20 a.a.0. S. xv. *1 ME 4 wird vor Nasalen oft [x*] gesprochen. 
2 Vgl. H. Penzl, The Pennsylvania German Dialect in Sterling, Illinois, 
in PDE 10. IV. 1937. 
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phonetisch nichststehende Laut, der verfiigbar ist, verwendet 
wird. Die Beachtung dieser Tatsache erleichtert den Riick- 
schluss auf die Grundform ungemein. 

Zunichst haben wir in unserm Falle zu untersuchen, welche 
Modglichkeiten der Wiedergabe im Dialekt fiir die Lautung [kaa] 
oder [kar] bestehen. Die schriftlichen Aufzeichnungen im pa.d. 
Dialekt lassen deutlich erkennen, dass wir folgende zwei dialek- 
tischen Varianten zu unterscheiden haben: (1) in einer ist Mhd. 
é, 1, 6, i vor r zu [e(r)], aber Mhd. &, 5, u, vor r zu [a(r)] ge- 
worden, (2) in der anderen Variante des Dialekts alle Kurz- 
vokale vor r zu [a(r)]. Lambert™ vertritt die erste Variante: 
schtarn, kersch, schnerkel, schtermer, aber parre, sart, warm. 
Auch bei Horne” findet sich fiir Mhd. &, 1, 6, i vor r: “Ar,” fir 
Mhd. 4, 5, i, vor r: “dr.’’ C. C. Ziegler™ dagegen kennt anschei- 
nend nur die Lautung [a(r)], er vertritt die andere Variante. Im 
Geliinde findet sich dieselbe Verschiedenheit der Entwicklung: 
einige Gewihrsleute in Sterling, Illinois, unterscheiden z.B. 
zwischen [f1{waam] “Regenwurm” Sing. und [fr{weam] Plural, 
bei den meisten ist die Singularform mit der Pluralform identisch. 
In beiden Varianten des Dialektes findet sich ausserdem fiir 
Mhd. Ar, ér in lingender Stellung ein langer, gutturaler [p:]” 
Laut, bzw. ein langer, offener [e:]-Laut. In beiden Varianten 
des Dialektes wire also ein halblanger [a]-Laut und ein langer 
{[p:]-Laut vor r zur Wiedergabe einer englischen Form [kaa] 
vorhanden. Es findet sich aber in beiden Varianten die Ent- 
sprechung dieses gelingten Mhd. ér, manchmal mit etwas 
gekiirzter Quantitaét. Es kann also den Lehnwértern nicht der 
a-Typ, sondern nur der @-Typ im Englischen zugrundeliegen. 
Die Ubernahme der Lehnwérter erfolgte offenbar zu einer Zeit, 
als der @-Typ fiir ME &r von den Sprechern des pennsylvanisch- 
deutschen Dialektes am hiufigsten gehért wurde. Wir wissen, 
dass ein Teil der Entlehnungen unmittelbar nach der Ein- 
wanderung aus dem Englischen iibernommen wurde. Aber 
selbst in der Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts kann, wenn wir die 
Angaben der Grammatiker beriicksichtigen, der e-Typ in den 
lindlichen Gebieten Amerikas vorgeherrscht haben. 

Die Bewahrung einer alten Form im Lehnwort steht keines- 
wegs vereinzelt da. Die meisten alten, d.h. allgemeinen, nicht 


34.4.0. % 44.0. % a.a.0. 
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bloss individuellen Lehnwoérter scheinen auf einer englischen 
Form zu beruhen, die heute entweder als ausgesprochen dialek- 
tisch oder sogar als vulgir gilt: z.B. gerdien guardian, Redden < 
Readin” Reading, nosse<nuss nurse, pikter<E[ptkta] picture, 
kweet<quate (“vulgar”) quoit, grick/krick<crick creek, 
schperregras <sparrow-grass (“‘vulgar’’) asparagus usw.* Da 
die Entlehnung auf eine verschiedene englische Grundform als 
die vom Sprecher im Englischen gebrauchte zuriickgeht und 
Lautersatz eingetreten ist, ist das Bewusstsein geschwunden, 
dass es sich um eine Entlehnung handelt. Die Gewihrsleute 
finden bloss, dass der englische und der “deutsche” Ausdruck 
einander sehr fhnlich sind: z.B. [prkta] “deutsch” und [prkt§o] 
“englisch,” [me§]<E dial. ma’sh “deutsch” und marsh “eng- 
lisch”’ (Arcola, Illinois) etc. Es ist also keineswegs tiberraschend, 
den Reflex des alten @-Typs in den Lehnwértern des pa.d. 
Dialektes wiederzufinden. Alte, sonst verschwundene Ziige des 
Urgermanischen sind ja auch in den Entlehnungen im Fin- 
nischen bewahrt. Es scheint, dass in der Gegenwart in anderen 
Gebieten des pa.d. Sprachgebietes ein Ersatz durch die [a:]- 
Qualitét, die sich ja auch im Dialekt vorfindet, nicht nur in 
einzelnen Wértern oder in Fillen, wo der Dialekt schon teil- 
weise aufgegeben wurde, sondern allgemein eingetreten ist. Da 
der allgemeine Einfluss des Englischen und die Lehnwortiiber- 
nahme im Laufe der Zeit noch intensiver und reger geworden 
sind, so wire eigentlich zu erwarten gewesen, dass deswegen 
die alte Lautwiedergabe auch in den “Sprachinseln’’® des 
Mittleren Westens zugunsten der modernen aufgegeben worden 
wire. Die Bewahrung der alten @-Qualitiét im Munde zahl- 
reicher Dialektsprecher spricht fiir friihe Entlehnung und voll- 
staindige psychologische Eindeutschung der entlehnten Worter. 
HERBERT PENZL 
Rockford College 


* Vel. H. Penzl, A Pennsyloania-German “Sprachinsel” Near Arthur, 
Illinois (PDE 12. Til. 1938). 





NOTES ON AMERICAN YIDDISH 


The scientific study of American Yiddish—the Yiddish lan- 
guage as it has developed in this country under the influence of 
American life—has been strangely neglected by students of 
English and Germanic philology. Though a number of popular 
articles on the subject have appeared from time to time in the 
general publications, these have dealt mainly with the curiosi- 
ties of the language: its weakness for English loan words and 
its “comic” peculiarities of idiom and pronunciation. Yet the 
language itself and the changes it has undergone in this country 
are subjects worthy of more serious consideration. 

The more intelligent interest bestowed in recent years upon 
the various non-English languages spoken in this country has 
barely touched American Yiddish. In the fourth edition of The 
American Language, “corrected, enlarged and rewritten,’’ Mr. 
H. L. Mencken devotes an appendix of some eighty pages— 
almost an eighth of the entire volume—to a discussion of the 
non-English dialects in ““American’’—but even he devotes only 
three pages to American Yiddish, and these deal exclusively 
with the matter of English loan-words. Older treatises on the 
language ignore the subject completely. It is the purpose of this 
paper, therefore, to essay a brief history of the Yiddish lan- 
guage in America and to present more systematically than has 
hitherto been done the peculiar developments of the language 
under the influence of American English. 

Before proceeding it would be well to review the origin and 
history of the language in Europe. 

Yiddish—or as it is sometimes called by its pseudo-scientific 
name, Judaeo-German—is a Germanic language possessing a 
history of at least six or seven hundred years.' Its original home 
was probably Central Germany, whence it spread, at about the 
fourteenth century, to other parts of Germany and to the Slavic 
countries of Eastern Europe. Before this period of expansion and 


1 For an excellent history of Yiddish the reader is referred to Matthias 
Mieses, Die Jiddische Sprache, Wien, 1924. A brief sketch of the Yiddish lan- 
guage by S. Birnbaum appears in the Encyclopaedia Judaica, Volume v1, Berlin, 
1933. Annotated bibliographies of works on Yiddish appear in the various pub- 
lications of the Yiddish Scientific Institute, particularly in Der Pinkes, Volume 1, 
Vilno, 1923. 
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migration, however, the Yiddish language had become appre- 
ciably different from other German dialects.’ Later, as a result 
of its isolation in a Slavic milieu in Eastern Europe, it assumed 
additional peculiarities of vocabulary, phonology, grammar, 
and idiom, which distinguish it still more sharply from the 
German dialects from which it sprang and from modern High 
German. 

It is difficult to relate Yiddish directly to any single German 
dialect of the older period because Yiddish exhibits within itself 
the peculiarities of several rather unrelated German dialects. 
Of the Upper German features in Yiddish one may note, for 
example, the loss of the final -e in the plural (kent for Hdnde), 
the pronunciation of ch as x after front as well as after back 
vowels (ix, brexn, traxin, dox), and the avoidance of hiatus 
(a lomp, an oig, tsu-n-im). Of Middle and Low German origin 
are the monophthongization of diphthongs (lib, hitn for MHG 
lieb, hiieten), and the pronunciation of IGmc ? as f in initial 
positions (faifn for pfeifen) and as p in final positions (kop for 
Kopf) 

The vocabulary of Yiddish is largely, but not entirely, Ger- 
man. Of the various estimates that have been made of the per- 
centage of German words in Yiddish, the lowest, that of Birn- 
baum, is 60 per cent, while the highest, that of Joffe, is 80 to 
82 per cent. The German element of the vocabulary presents 
numerous archaic and obsolete forms, chiefly from MHG. Thus, 
for example, Y. /ver, MHG sweher; Y. haint, MHG hAtnt (hi- 
naht); Y. torn, MHG turren. 

As to the other elements of the vocabulary, the most im- 
portant is Hebrew and Aramaic, which together account for 15 
to 25 per cent of the total.* These words entered the language 
at a very early time, and appear not only as nouns and verbs, 
the usual types of loan words in any language, but as preposi- 
tions, interjections, conjunctions and modal particles (effar, 
“perhaps”; tomr, “possibly,” literally “shouldst thou say’; 
adraba, “‘indeed’’; avadi, “‘certainly”’; maxmas, “‘because’’; kde, 
“in order to’’). The borrowing of these “cement words” is a sure 


2 Matthias Mieses, Die Entstehungsursache der Jiidischen Dialekte, Wien, 
1915. 

+1. H. Tavjov, The Hebrew Element in Yiddish (in Hebrew), in Ketavim, 
Berlin, 1923. 
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indication, as Professor Jespersen has long pointed out in an- 
other connection, of the thorough fusion of the various elements 
of the vocabulary. As to the character of the other words bor- 
rowed from this source it is important to note that they are not 
all words dealing with religion or directly related to it. Many 
everyday words, like names for parts of the body, terms referring 
to trades and occupations, abstract and generic words, terms of 
praise or condemnation, are Hebrew. The pronunciation of most 
of these words conforms to the pattern and rhythm of Yiddish 
rather than of Hebrew. 

The remainder of the vocabulary is largely Slavic—Russian 
and Polish, with a slight sprinkling of White Russian, Ukrainian, 
etc.‘ These Slavic loan-words represent a recent accretion and 
their number is smaller than one would expect when one recalls 
that 75 per cent or more of the speakers of Yiddish live in Slavic 
countries. 

There is also a small number of words of Romance origin. 
These are of great antiquity and appear to have come from the 
regions of Romance speech contiguous to the German Sprach- 
gebiet. Some are now obsolete or obsolescent: oren, “to pray,” 
L. orare; antsposen, ‘‘to marry,” OF. espouser; praien, ‘to in- 
vite,” F. prier; piltsl, “a girl,’ F. pucelle; bent/n, “‘to pray,” 
L. benedicere. 

The grammar of Yiddish is Germanic modified by numerous 
forms from Hebrew and the Slavic languages.’ Such, for ex- 
ample, is the -im plural of masculine nouns (familiar to us in 
English in cherubim, seraphim) in such words as doktor—dok- 
toirim. Such also is the Slavic suffix -ik attached to Hebrew or 
German words, kolboinik, ‘“‘a Jack of all trades” (< Hebrew and 
Russian), or the peculiar periphrasis involving the use of maxn 
or éom plus a noun in the accusative (a /pruyg ton, “to jump”’), 
an analogical development based upon the Russian. 

The grammar of Yiddish differs from that of Modern Ger- 
man chiefly in the following respects. (1) Yiddish has lost the 
Germanic preterite and has substituted for it a periphrastic 
perfect (er hot gezen for er sah). (2) It has developed a series of 


‘ Juda A. Joffe, “The Slavic Element in Yiddish,” Der Pinkes, New York, 
1928. 

§ Salomo Birnbaum’s Praktische Grammatik der Jiddischen Sprache, Leipzig, 
1915, contains a brief but adequate exposition of Yiddish grammar. 
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new conjugations with such auxiliary verbs as zain, ‘“‘to be,” 
ton, “to do,” vern, “to become,” and gebm, “‘to give.”’ (3) In 
Lithuanian Yiddish the dative and accusative have disappeared 
as such, having become merged in a common objective case. 
(4) There has been a simplification of gender, amounting in the 
Northern dialects to the practical disappearance of the neuter, 
most neuters having passed over into the feminine. (5) As a 
result of the reduction of inflections, the word order of Yiddish 
is more fixed than in German, thus giving the impression of 
more analytic structure. 

The phonology of Yiddish and the development of the 
sounds of Yiddish, particularly those of the Lithuanian dialect 
from MHG, is the subject of a study by Professor Edward 
Sapir.* The Yiddish vowel scheme consists of the six full vowels 
a, €, ¢, i, 0, u, the “inverted” vowel a (also i), and the diph- 
thongs ai, oi. One notes the absence of the rounded vowels. As 
regards the consonants, Yiddish does not distinguish between 
a guttural and a palatal x, the guttural sound being used in all 
positions. The pronunciation of r varies in the various dialects 
from a trilled tongue-tip sound to a uvular sound. (Under Slavic 
influence many speakers palatalize / and » in certain positions, 
ij, nj.) 

In the seventeenth century Yiddish was spoken in certain 
regions of Western Europe where it is now extinct. The two 
chief dialects at that time were the Western, spoken in the 
Rhine provinces and in scattered communities beyond, and the 
Eastern, spoken in other parts of Germany and in the Slavic 
countries farther East. The chief lexical difference between the 
two was the presence of a large number of loan words from Low 
German and French in the former dialect, and of Hebrew and 
Slavic words in the latter. The prevalence of Hebrew words in 
the Eastern dialect is explained by the fact that in the sixteenth 
century northern Poland and Lithuania constituted the great 
center for Jewish, that is, Hebrew, learning. Upon the emanci- 
pation of the Jews in Western Europe in the eighteenth century 
and the cultural assimilation which followed, the Yiddish- 
speaking Jews of those regions abandoned Yiddish for German 
or other national languages. In the East, however, Yiddish re- 
mained the language of the masses of the Jewish population 


* E. Sapir, “Notes on Judeo-German Phonology,” The Jewish Quarterly 
Review, v1, 231. 
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down to the present time. Moreover, it is only in the East that 
Yiddish has achieved, during the last seventy or eighty years, 
a literature comparable in interest and variety to any of the 
minor literatures of Europe. Yiddish is at present spoken by 
approximately ten or eleven million Jews, eight million in 
Eastern Europe and two or three million in the rest of the world. 

The two main dialects of modern Yiddish are the Northern 
(or Lithuanian), spoken north of a line running from the border 
of East Prussia, Lithuania, and Poland, in a southerly direction 
to Kieff and Poltava, and the Southern (or Polish-Volhynian) 
dialect, spoken south of that line. The southern region is fre- 
quently regarded as the region of standard speech—for one 
thing because it includes at least 75 per cent of the Yiddish- 
speaking population of Eastern Europe—although the orthog- 
raphy of the language conforms most to the Northern literary 
tradition. The chief phonological feature of these two dialects 
is the pronunciation “<a in the south (/tut< Stadt) and 9<a 
in the north (/t2t < Stadt). There are also lexical and grammatical 
differences. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century the Yiddish lan- 
guage has been carried by emigrants from Central and Eastern 
Europe into other parts of the world, so that there are now 
large Yiddish speaking communities in England, Canada, the 
United States, South Africa, Australia, Brazil, Argentina, and 
more recently in Siberia and the Far East. 

With this brief exposition of the origin of Yiddish we may 
now pass to the main subject of this paper—the Yiddish lan- 
guage in America. 


Yiddish in America is as old, of course, as the first settlement 
of Yiddish-speaking Jews in this country. There is reason for 
believing that the first Yiddish speakers settled here early in 
the eighteenth century, if not, indeed, at the end of the seven- 
teenth. The earliest written evidence of American Yiddish thus 
far published dates from the middle years of the eighteenth 
century and consists of a series of letters from the private papers 
of the Gratz brothers, the well-known Philadelphia “merchant 
venturers.’’? These documents were business letters exchanged 
between members of the Gratz family and their Yiddish-speak- 


7 J. H. Neumann, “Some Eighteenth Century American Jewish Letters,” 
Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, xxx1v, 75. 
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ing correspondents in other cities in the colony of Pennsylvania. 
Some of these letters are written in the western dialect of Yid- 
dish, examples of which are relatively rare, and contain several 
Low-German words and expressions (inflag, “provisions”; 
omtrent, “about”; donderstag, “Thursday”; driykt, guda for 
trinkt, gute, etc.). The rest are written in the eastern dialect. 
They all agree, however, in exhibiting one peculiarity character- 
istic of American Yiddish today, i.e., the liberal use made of 
English loan-words and their thorough naturalization in the 
form of hybrids (store, grand-jury, blankets, ge-trait, gehaiert). 

Small numbers of Yiddish-speaking persons, hailing chiefly 
from the western Yiddish region, continued to come to America 
all through the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth. Private letters in the possession of individuals and 
families show that Yiddish was written, and undoubtedly also 
spoken, in this country throughout the period, but for the 
history of the language there is little to record until the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The earlier immigrants did 
nothing to cherish the language for whatever cultural value it 
possessed, nor did they transmit it to their children. Modern 
Yiddish literature was in its infancy, there were practically no 
Yiddish newspapers, and very little of a Yiddish theatre. The 
result was that the language was quickly abandoned. After 
1880, however, the situation changed. As a result of religious 
and political persecution in Russia, large numbers of Yiddish- 
speaking Jews emigrated to this country: between 1880 and 
1914, within thirty-five years, almost two million Yiddish- 
speaking Jews entered the United States. The newer immi- 
grants, possessing a richer cultural stake in the language, were 
more loath to part with it than their predecessors had been. 
They erected schools where Yiddish was taught, built theatres 
and produced a vernacular drama, established a large and in- 
fluential press—between 1885 and 1900 no less than one hundred 
Yiddish periodicals were published in the United States— 
developed an interesting literature, and in general organized 
a rich cultural life. 

The dialects that these immigrants spoke upon their arrival 
differed at first in no essential way from the dialects they had 
spoken in their old homes. But under the conditions of life 
encountered in this country the speakers of these various dialects 
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developed a more or less uniform American Yiddish, which may 
be differentiated from the Yiddish spoken in Europe. The chief 
sufferers in this process of developing an American Yiddish were 
the numerically less important dialects, which tended in the 
course of time to conform more and more to the numerically 
important ones: the Lithuanian and the Polish-Volhynian. Local 
and provincial words or expressions disappeared, their place 
being taken by the corresponding words or phrases in the two 
more powerful dialects or in American English. 

The hegemony of these two dialects was long, however, a 
matter of dispute. The early writers of Yiddish in this country, 
in their attempt to find a common ground for the various dia- 
lects they had brought over, turned to an artificial Germanized 
form of Yiddish as the standard of literary expression. It has 
been suggested that the persons who employed this Germanized 
Yiddish of the 70’s, 80’s and early 90’s came from regions of 
more or less Germanized speech in Eastern Europe. This may 
have been the case. Another explanation, and perhaps a better 
one, is the fact that these early writers were still under the 
prejudices common to the intelligentsia of the period who re- 
garded the vernacular Yiddish as an uncouth tongue—a jargon 
as they called it—and who therefore sought to take shelter in 
the borrowed respectability of a more “refined” language. It is 
possible also that in turning to German these Yiddish writers 
were influenced by the fact that some of the earlier Jewish 
periodicals in this country were published in literary German 
for the benefit of the large number of German Jews who had 
come to this country between 1848 and 1870. Whatever the 
reason may have been, the fact remains that the Yiddish of the 
70’s, 80’s, and early 90’s was thoroughly Germanized, that it was 
in fact pure German transliterated into Hebrew characters. This 
language bore little resemblance to the ordinary everyday speech 
of the immigrants, which remained the Yiddish of the Old 
World. With the great increase in immigration after 1890 this 
artificial Germanized Yiddish was abandoned, however, for a 
more realistic form of writing in which greater consideration 
was given to the two dialects of European Yiddish mentioned 
above and American English. This change did much to popu- 
larize the Yiddish newspaper and the Yiddish theatre. It is 
interesting to note, in passing, that survivals of this Germanized 
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Yiddish are still to be met with in the language and terminology 
of parliamentary procedure in use among the older fraternal and 
benevolent societies. Other possible survivals, in idiom and 
spelling, will be noted below. 

The Yiddish emerging now in this country seems to be, so 
far as the written language is concerned, a blend of the two 
chief European dialects, with Lithuanian features predominat- 
ing, modified by American English and to a slight degree also 
by German. It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that 
complete uniformity has been achieved. In regard to the spoken 
language the situation is different. There is very little uni- 
formity in pronunciation, most speakers preserving their dialect 
pronunciations, though vocabulary and idiom approach the 
standard emerging in the written language.*® 


VOCABULARY 


The most obvious peculiarity of American Yiddish is its 
readiness to borrow from the English. This borrowing includes 
not only nouns and verbs, but phrases, idioms, and whole ex- 
pressions. In an investigation undertaken by the writer several 
years ago for the purpose of ascertaining the proportion of 
English loan words in Yiddish and limited to the language of 
three Yiddish daily newspapers published in New York, it was 
found that the percentage of borrowings was, on the whole, 
constant for all three newspapers examined, though it varied 
greatly for the various sections of each newspaper. Thus the 
first news page of the Jewish Morning Journal for January 16, 
1931, for example, had 173 English loan-words out of a total of 
3534 (counting each word once as it occurred), or 4.9 per cent. 
The editorial and literary page of the same newspaper showed 
that out of 5983 words only 120 were English—2 per cent in 
other words. In the advertising pages, however, out of 12,399 
words counted no less than 2385—19.2 per cent—were English. 
The Forward for the following day, January 17, 1931, yielded 
practically the same results. Out of a total of 3373 words on the 
first, the news page, 180 or 5.3 per cent were English, while out 
of 5569 words on the editorial and magazine page, 120, or 2.1 


® On the stage, according to one observer, the u-dialect (Polish) seems to 
prevail, while on the lecture platform the o-dialect (Lithuanian) is more fre- 
quent. See S. Birnbaum, “Jiddisch,” in Encyclopaedia Judaica. 
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per cent, were English. Again, in the advertising pages, out of 
24,000 words, 5100, or 20 per cent, were English. A subsequent 
check of the third daily newspaper, The Day, showed results 
similar to those of the Morning Journal. 

These figures may be interpreted as follows. The editorial 
and literary sections of the newspapers are relatively free of 
English importations, although there were wide variations, some 
articles showing as much as 10 to 15 per cent of English loan 
words, others showing none at all. In the news pages, where 
literary restraint is less severe and the demands of immediacy 
more pressing, there were about 5 per cent of English loan 
words. Again, in the advertising sections, where literary tradi- 
tion hardly exists, no less than 18 per cent of the total vocabu- 
lary was English. Here too, however, there was a great deal of 
variation. The larger, so-called “national” advertisements, the 
kind usually inserted through specialized advertising agencies 
equipped to do translations into foreign languages, averaged 
9.4 per cent of English loan-words, while the smaller advertise- 
ments, the kind usually inserted by individuals, showed as high 
as 28 per cent of English words. The latter figures, those giving 
the percentages for the advertising sections—9.4 per cent and 
28 per cent—are more reliable as an index of the percentage of 
English borrowings in colloquial American Yiddish than the 
figures for the literary and editorial sections. They approximate 
the percentage of borrowing on the “higher” and “lower” 
colloquial level in the speech of the Yiddish-speaking immigrant 
after several years’ residence in this country. 

A comparison of a page of contemporary American Yiddish 
with a page of American Yiddish published before 1910 or 1915 
will show that the proportion of English words has been some- 
what reduced in recent years. This “purification” is the result 
of the conscious effort on the part of American Yiddish writers 
to substitute native Yiddish words for English words wherever 
possible. It is a reflection of the new dignity which has come to 
Yiddish as a result of the growth of Yiddish literature in 
Eastern Europe. 

As to the types or classes of words borrowed, the following 
generalizations may be made. The largest number of loan words 
consists of names for objects which suggest the new life in the 
new country, words for which no corresponding older Yiddish 
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terms exist, such as elevator, subway, motor-truck, ambulance, 
sweat-shop. Many words deal with aspects of political life and 
the processes of government: mayor, policeman, politician, 
summons, judge, verdict, supreme court. A third category con- 
sists of terms that refer to labor and its organization: lockout, 
picket, boss, injunction, operator, overtime, slack, job, walking- 
delegate. Words suggesting the new social and cultural life are 
frequent: picnic, society, chairman, fine, dues, lecture, movies, 
teacher, principal, school, college, library. American foods are 
responsible for the adoption of oatmeal, ice-cream, celery, vege- 
tables. The large number of words dealing with the home and 
its appointments indicate the thorough Americanization of the 
immigrant: dumbwaiter, kitchen, furniture, window-shade, carpet, 
picture, parlor, foyer, ice-box. The terminology of sport is almost 
entirely English: lightweight, championship, wrestlers, knockout, 
team, sport, baseball, inning. 

Another large group consists of words for which there exist 
in Yiddish many local and dialectal terms, and for which 
American Yiddish substitutes a single English word understood 
by all. The words jail and prison have readily been adopted in 
place of tfisa (a Hebrew word), turma, krepost, ostrog (all Rus- 
sian) and kerker, gefeykenis vaxthoiz (German). Occasionally the 
native Yiddish word will be explained in a newspaper article by 
means of the English word which follows in parentheses. di 
gebaida vu es vert gahalin grintsaig (ved3etebls), “the building 
where vegetables are kept” (Jewish Morning Journal, August 4, 
1936, p. 3). dos medl iz a fexterin (a fenserin), “the girl is a 
fencer” (JMJ, June 5, 1936). 2t is a flayg oder a snek, “here 
is a snake’”’ (Forward, March 29, 1931, rotogravure section). In 
some cases, the American term appears to have been adopted 
all the more readily because it suggests a type of object some- 
what different from the one for which the old world term was 
used. The American séore is different in its appearance, arrange- 
ments, and in the conduct of its business from the European 
klet, or krom, or bud, or gevelb. An American drogisman, ‘“‘drug- 
gist,’’ dispenses other things than the European aptekar. 

An interesting group of words consists of words that are 
partly analogical creations, partly the result of folk etymology, 
and partly the result of contaminations. Thus affodern, “‘to 
afford,” in American Yiddish is apparently the Yiddish fodern 
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contaminated by the English afford. The adverb oisaid is the 
English ‘‘outside” contaminated by the Yiddish ois, “‘out.’’ The 
word glaixn in Yiddish means ‘“‘to be like,” “‘to resemble.” In 
American Yiddish, however, it has assumed the meaning of “to 
like, or love.’”’ The word oisgen in American Yiddish means “‘to 
take a walk,” while in European Yiddish it means “to expire.” 
It should be noted, however, that the last two words occur in at 
least one European dialect in the American Yiddish sense. 

The loan-words most commonly met with in all levels of 
speech are, of course, the indispensable hello, allright (usually 
alarait), no sir, please, good bye, that’s all. They are among the 
first English words that an immigrant acquires. 

Many of these words have become thoroughly Yiddishized 
and appear as hybrids of various types. On the first news page 
of the Forward of January 17, 1931, appear: (business)-lait, 
milx-(driver), ex-(sekretar)-fa, (hold-up) -nik (“one who commits 
a holdup”’). On the editorial and literary pages of the same issue 
occur: ge-(spend)-at, broit-(line), far-(mortgage)-t, (allright)- 
nikes. The Jewish Morning Journal for January 16, 1931, has 
(business)-froi, (certify)-an, ge-(frame)-t, (police)-lait, all on page 
1, and (supply)-an, (suspend)-irtr urtel on the magazine page. 

As to the grammatical categories represented by these 
English borrowings, the most important are nouns and verbs. 
But adjectives, adverbs, prepositional adverbs, and in semi- 
illiterate speech even conjunctions and interjections occur: di 
kek iz tsu rit/, “the cake is too rich,’”’ The Day, April 13, 1932; 
avisaid fun sain ftetl, “outside of his town’’; in front fun ir hoiz, 
“in front of her house,” both from the Forward, May 8, 1933. 

Sometimes these English words assume a special meaning in 
American Yiddish. “Payday” (peda) means not the day on 
which a person receives his pay or wages, but the money that 
he receives. (er hot gekrogn sain peda.) ““Paper’’ means “‘news- 
paper”; “misses’’ means ‘‘the keeper of a boarding house’; 
“rabbi” invariably means a reform or conservative minister, 
not an orthodox rabbi of the old school; “allright” means “‘well- 
to-do” (er iz fn olarait, “he is well-to-do’’); an slraitnik is a 
wealthy person with no claim to respect other than his wealth. 
The word “busy” is frequently used as a substantive meaning 
“‘a rushing business.”’ 9 iz a stsena ven di groisa biza faygt six on, 
“here is a scene depicting the beginning of a rushing business”’ 
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(Forward, May 8, 1932, rotogravure section). A “‘reverend’’ is 
a person authorized by law to perform marriages but not a 
trained or ordained minister. “Property” (propeta) means a 
“lot”—an “unimproved lot,’’ as we say in American English. 
A “typewriter” is the typist, not the machine. “Pickle’’ means 
simply ‘‘cucumber,” not necessarily pickled. These words ap- 
pear in ordinary colloquial use. Some, like “allrightnik” and 
“rabbi,” are even literary. 

A great many idiomatic phrases have been taken over 
bodily: maxn a lebn, “to make a living’’; gebn an ordar, “to 
give an order”; six badern as a reflexive, ‘“‘to bother with’’; six 
behevn, “to behave”; memn tfensas, “to take chances,”’ (sehandig 
dem revolvar hot zi nit gevolt nemn ken tfensas, “seeing the re- 
volver she refused to take any chances” (Forward, May 4, 
1931)); 2pmaxn dem main(d), ‘to make up one’s mind” (mazt 
op ater maind az a gants jor ..., “make up your mind that for 
a year”... (JMJ, July 10, 1932)); lefn far, “to run for office’’; 
farn benefit fun, “for the benefit of,” di gelt get farn benefit fun 
der jefiva, “the money is for the benefit of the Yeshivah,” (JMJ, 
October 30, 1933); memn mit a tropn salts, ‘‘to take with a grain 
of salt” (der barixt fun vin... meg genumn vern “mit a tropn 
salts,” “the report from Vienna may be taken with a grain of 
salt” (JMJ, May 6, 1934, p. 1)). Even the lingos or trade dia- 
lects of certain occupations have been translated into Yiddish. 
The following expressions are current in Yiddish theatrical 
language: pepern a hoiz, ‘‘to paper a house,” i.e., to distribute 
free tickets; avekgen mit a pjesa, ‘“‘to be very successful’; krign 
a hant, ‘‘to be applauded.’’® From the printer’s language one 
may note gen tsum pres, “go to press.” In careless Yiddish speech 
the number of translated phrases is enormous. Under such cir- 
cumstances the language really becomes merely broken Yiddish. 

A number of idioms have sprung up in American Yiddish 
which reflect American life either in vocabulary or atmosphere. 
A count of Harkavy’s Yiddish-English Dictionary (1928) re- 
veals some seventy words and expressions described as peculiar 
to American Yiddish. This is, of course, exclusive of the several 
hundred out-and-out loan-words from the English which the 
dictionary records. The following are some of the phrases: six 


* Mark Schweid, ‘Actors’ Language,” Der Pinkes, New York, 1928. 
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arufarbaiin, “to work one’s way up”; oisgrinan, “to acclima- 
tize,” literally to be ‘green’ no longer”; gut-op, “well-to-do”; 
grina xaja, “‘a new immigrant,” literally “a green beast”; a 
gelar, “an Americanized immigrant,” literally “a yellow person, 
one who is no longer ‘green’”’; an idl fun di soit, “‘a clever 
fellow’’; six fiksn, “‘to improve in health”; a gebroxenar membr, 
“a ‘hard-up’ person” (ist iz er a gebroxenar membr “now he is 
poor,”’ Forward, May 8, 1932); jahudi, ‘‘a German Jew.” This 
is not, of course, an English word, but a Hebrew word which 
has acquired a special meaning in American Yiddish. To this 
list one might add: habn a tot/, “to be consumptive,” literally, 
“to have a ‘touch’ [of consumption]”; firn dem tfer, “to act as 
chairman”; oisgen mit ‘‘to court’’; esm bord, “‘to have meals as 
a boarder”; hobn a dzab mit, “to have trouble with”; sprufn, 
“to telephone”; the use of the prefix ex- as in (ex)-xasn, “a 
former cantor.” 

On a lower level, among the slang phrases and words current 
in American Yiddish are the following: kalvarijar spondzkek, 
a euphemism for “black rye bread’’; moifa, “an ignoramus”’; 
foxr, “negro,” (the last two are Hebrew words); arbetn far di 
siti, “to be unemployed”; biza bai kloks (cloaks), “turmoil”; 
starina or starixa “female ‘star’”’; bizjoinas, a Hebrew word 
meaning “‘shame,”’ used as a pun for “business’’; prints aizik, 
a humorous term for a Prince Albert suit; galdena madina, 
“the golden land”’ (i.e. America). 

Some of these words have already made an appearance in 
European Yiddish. In the Forward of October 5, 1930, Dr. Max 
Weinreich points out that business, bluff, peddler, and greenhorn 
have become so thoroughly naturalized in European Yiddish 
that they are no longer felt as foreign importations."° Der Bluffer 
was in fact the title of a humorous paper published in Warsaw 
some years ago. Other words which Dr. Weinrich records as 
having gained currency in European Yiddish are: quota, shop, 
allrightnik, drive, relief, publicity, camp, and the verbs belong 
(Y. belangn) appeal (Y. apelirn), address (Y. adresirn). Of Amer- 
ican Yiddish idioms now making their way into European Yid- 
dish he notes: v2s ment dos, “what does that mean?” for the 
more idiomatic 22s hest dos; du maxst a toas, “you are making a 


1° Forward, New York, October 5, 1930, Section 2, p. 5. 
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mistake” for du host a toas; vos is dain nomn, “what is your 
name?”’ for the correct vi hest tu; er hot gahat an artikl in... 
“the had an article in...” for er hot opgedrukt an artiklin... ; 
es is geven—vos hot der erftar ... “it was—who was the first 
.... for is geven der erfiar vos hot... The peculiar use of es 
in the last illustration is probably based upon the “expletive 
it” construction in English. 

Aside from the matter of direct borrowings from English, 
American Yiddish is characterized on the literary level by a 
preference for German words and contructions and a more 
limited use of Hebrew words and phrases. This is probably a 
survival of the Germanized Yiddish of the 70’s and 80’s. Ameri- 
can writers are frequently taken to task by their European col- 
leagues for their Germanisms. Thus, a writer in the Warsaw 
Literarishe Bletter for February 8, 1929, observes that American 
newspaper editors are in the habit of revising the manuscripts 
of their European correspondents substituting ““Germanisms,” 
as he calls them, for native expressions. He cites the substitu- 
tion of the “‘“German”’ diza, “these,” for 2 di or di dozika. The 
same is true of the preference for irgant a, “‘any,’’ for vas far a 
. . . &S sal nit sain, or of the disjunct forms es, ix, men (= “man” 
for the proclitic forms s-, x-, m- (sget for es get, xbin for ix bin), 
and the use of the preposition als for vi. The use of the negative 
prefix mis- in words where European writers normally prefer 
un- or um-, is similarly regarded as a Germanism by the Yiddish 
writer Z. Reisin. In a syndicated article by J. Klinow which 
appeared both in the Warsaw Hajnt (August 25, 1933) and the 
Jewish Morning Journal (August 31, 1933) the following German 
words appear in the American newspaper for the corresponding 
Slavic, Hebrew and other words in the European newspaper: 
estrada, “‘platform,” for podjum; gelaf, “rush,” for hosa; halin di 
mos “limit oneself,” for the Hebrew matsamtsem (sain), vundr, 
“wonder,” for the Hebrew plija. 


GRAMMAR 


Generally speaking, the changes in grammar are neither as 
numerous nor as striking as those in vocabulary, and whatever 
changes there are may be set down to the influence of either 
German or English. 

In the case of nouns borrowed from the English a great deal 
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of confusion exists both in regard to gender and the form of the 
plural. It is not uncommon, for example, to find two different 
plurals for the same English loan word: one Yiddish and the 
other English. Thus racketeers and racketeerer both appear in 
the same article in the Forward, August 21, 1936; similarly, 
bois, “boys,”’ and bojas on the same page of the JMJ, October 
30, 1933; peddlers and peddler in the course of the same article 
in The Day, April 21, 1931. Most English nouns, however, re- 
tain their English endings in the plural, but some are mutated: 
sing. blak, “block,” plu. blok; sing. fap, “shop,” plu. fep or 
fepar. A few nouns acquire new Yiddish plurals: sing. for-man, 
“foreman,” plu. forlait; sing. tferman “chairman,” plu. tferlait; 
sing vaking delegat, “walking delegate,” plu. voking delegatn. 
The gender of English nouns is a frequent source of difficulty. 
A single noun may appear both as masculine and feminine in 
the same article, sometimes even in the same sentence. Almost 
any issue of a Yiddish newspaper will offer illustrations. der 
man hot getrogn a broinam het un di het iz geven... “the man 
wore a brown hat [masculine] and the hat [feminine] was... ” 
JMJ, January 22, 1935, p. 12. ena fun di plents, “one of the 
{electric] plants [feminine]’’; der tsvetr plent, “the second plant 
[masculine],”” JMJ, December 28, 1934, p. 1. di kod, “the code 
[feminine],’”’ der ritel kod, “the retail code [masculine]; The 
Day, October 30, 1933. der sef, “‘safe,”’ di sef, Forward, August 
30, 1936, p. 1. In an attempt to ascertain the rules governing the 
gender of nouns borrowed from the English the writer compiled 
a list of forty common loan-words occurring in the Yiddish 
newspapers the genders of which were clearly indicated. The 
list was then submitted to a score of Yiddish speakers who were 
asked to indicate the genders. Though care was taken to select 
both men and women and speakers of the two main dialects, 
the results showed complete agreement in only few of the words. 
The words kar, “car’’; bebi “baby’’; skul, “‘school”’; sabve, “‘sub- 
way,” were always marked feminine. eksident, ‘‘accident’’; 
aver koit, ““overcoat’’; frutstend, “fruitstand,” were invariably 
recorded as masculine; while such words as stor “store,” bed- 
rum “bedroom,” and é/er “chair,” showed variations. Only two 
or three were marked neuter, and those by speakers of the 
Southern dialect. The material thus far gathered requires a 
great deal of amplification, but on the basis of this single ob- 
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servation it might be possible to formulate a tentative rule 
somewhat as follows: monosyllabic and disyllabic nouns ending 
in a vowel are ordinarily feminine; other nouns may be either 
masculine or feminine. The neuter gender occurs in very few 
words, chiefly in diminutives and some words ending in ~-. 
The most important factor in determining the gender of English 
words that are without gender themselves seems to be analogy, 
the analogy of sound or the closer analogy of cognate origin. 
The word federefn, “federation,” for example, is feminine be- 
cause it is the cognate of the Yiddish federatsja, which is femi- 
nine. On the other hand, the word rud “rule”’ is feminine because 
it suggests a rhyme analogy with feminine words ending in -ul, 
like ful, etc. American Yiddish does not exhibit a clear “femi- 
nine tendency”’ such as is described by Professor Aron in collo- 
quial American German." 

The confusion in gender induced by the presence of a large 
number of English loan-words in American Yiddish is observable 
in the attribution of wrong gender to native Yiddish words, 
particularly to words that occur infrequently in ordinary con- 
versation. 

A few other grammatical points may be mentioned. Ameri- 
can Yiddish, like Lithuanian Yiddish, employs the reflexive 
zix for all three persons. It also avoids the “double pronoun” 
construction for the first person plural (umz hobm mir .. “we 
have ..”’). American Yiddish also seems to prefer dropping 
the -m suffix indicative of the objective case in certain declen- 
sions (er hot telegrafirt Rusvelt, “he telegraphed to Roosevelt,” 
instead of Rusvelin). On the other hand it prefers the inflected 
rather than the uninflected form of adjectives with (neuter) 
nouns: a groisa geretanis “‘a good crop,” bai a tsvein tifl “at a 
second table’ for European Yiddish a grois..., a ésvet.... 
These points, however, require further verification. Moreover, 
they apply only to the written language. 

English verbs taken over into American Yiddish are con- 
jugated like native verbs: éraien, “‘to try”; ix trai, du traist, er 
traiet, or trait, mir traien, ir trait or traiet, ze traien; preterite, 
ix hob getrait, du host . . . . ; future, ix vel traien, du vest traien, 
er vet traien. In other idiomatic conjugation the forms would 


1 A. W. Aron, “The Gender of English Loan Words in Colloquial American 
German,” Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies. 
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run thus: ix hob a trai gaton, “I have tried,” du host a trai gaton, 
etc. 

In sentence structure, too, there are several departures from 
European Yiddish. If one turns to a page of American Yiddish 
after reading a page or two of European Yiddish, one becomes 
aware of a certain stiltedness and unnaturalness of style which 
is the result of an imitation—conscious or otherwise—of English 
word order and sentence structure. The most striking illustra- 
tions occur in so-called absolute constructions or in participial 
anticipatory phrases: dt lig, mit ofisas in ‘‘the league with offices 
in... . ” for the more idiomatic vemes ofisas es gefinan 
six in (“‘whose offices are... ’’); mit di demokratifa reen fest 
farenikt farn presidents sremen hot di hois ongenumn dem 
amendment, ‘with the Democratic ranks united for the Presi- 
dent’s program, the house adopted the amendment” JMJ, 
May 4, 1933; er hot ertselt vi azoi, ois{mirendik dem ponim, hot er, 
“he told how, painting his face, he ....’’ Another peculiarity 
of American Yiddish attributable to the influence of English 
is the frequent use of the pure passive construction for the im- 
personal men (=German “man’’) construction. Thus, fila 
aresin sainan gemaxt gevorn in farloif fun tog ...a helft fun di 
ferbrexar zainan gebraxt gevorn .. . “many arrests were made in 
the course of the day... half of the criminals were brought 

..” for the more common men hot gemaxt, etc. 


PRONUNCIATION 


As has already been pointed out, most speakers retain their 
European pronunciation. Some exceptions will be noted below. 

In regard to the pronunciation of English words the follow- 
ing observations may be made on the basis of the translitera- 
tion of English words in written Yiddish. Yiddish does not dis- 
tinguish normally between long and short vowels, nor between 
tense and lax vowels as they exist in English. Thus éeacher, team 
is spelled in Yiddish as if pronounced fit/er, tim. The @ sound is 
a very difficult one, and is represented either as € or as a; jenki, 
“Yankee”; het, “hat”; ambulans, ‘ambulance’; kalifo(r)nja, 
“California.” The vowel in such, much appears frequently as 
short 4: sat/, mat/. The common spelling—and pronunciation— 
for “supper,” “cutter” is saper, kater. The “inverted” vowel a 
intrudes in olarait, “allright’’; d3uldari, “jewelry”; selasman, 
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salesman.” The diphthong [av] is sometimes monophthongized 
into a, as in dan-tan for “‘down-town,”’ ha-mat/, for “how much,” 
and sometimes into 9, as in /ond3 for “lounge,” The diphthong 
[ov] becomes either 2, as in Jom for “‘loan,’’ or [u] as in smukn, 
“to smoke” (smukiyg rum, JMJ, December 28, 1934, p. 1). 
Conversely [2] sometimes appears as [ov]: povn fap, The Day, 
January 18, 1933. In unstressed positions all vowels tend to 
become a, frequently written e. The vowel sound in -ir, -er, -ur 
is generally represented as -oir. 

Of the consonants, w and @ are invariably spelled and pro- 
nounced 2, neither the sounds nor characters for them occurring 
in Yiddish. The consonant 6 is pronounced in plumber, but this 
is probably the result of contamination. d intrudes in findi/n 
“to finish,” ¢/ikndl, “a little chicken.” Th voiced is usually 
transcribed as d, badr for “bother’’; th, unvoiced appears a ¢, 
bet-rum for “bathroom.” The r is frequently lost: kvadr, “quar- 
ter”, JMJ, January 26, 1936. In Sholom Aleichem’s story of 
American life entitled Greenhorn, the words garbage-man, yard, 
bargain appear spelled without the r. In Harkavy’s Dictionary 
saucer is respelled phonetically with the r in parentheses. An 
excrescent / appears in “‘depot.’”’ pronounced dipi, “‘screw,”’ pro- 
nounced skrul, and “Monroe (Street),”” pronounced monrol (a 
gefprex mitn mejar fun monrol strit, JMJ, November 18, 1934). 

In common speech there are of course many other peculiari- 
ties. Thus, for example, a ¢ develops between an m and an s: 
infurents, dentsigg for “insurance,” “‘dancing.’’ The s is voiced 
in bezbol for “baseball,” gez for “‘gas.”” “Carpenter” is metathe- 
sized into karpeiner, and by analogy “painter’’ becomes pentner. 
Many speakers palatalize / and m in English words: /jiil for 
“little,” kunji ailjand for “Coney Island.” 

English pronunciation exerts some influence also upon the 
pronunciation of certain words common to both languages. 
Thus, for example, the tendency of English to stress the first 
syllable of polysyllabic words is reflected in the American Yid- 
dish pronunciation ‘famlja for the correct fa’milja, ‘telefon for 
tele’fon, etc. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


In general, American Yiddish is more conservative and less 
phonetic than European, particularly Polish-Volhynian Yid- 
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dish. It is closer in spelling to German. Words ending in the 
German suffix -ig appear in American Yiddish spelled -ig though 
in European Yiddish the standard spelling is -ik. Many German 
words formerly spelled with ¢h retain the th spelling in American, 
but not in European Yiddish. In the Germanic prefix fer- 
(=“ver-’’), American Yiddish prefers an ¢, while European 
Yiddish prefers an a (AY ferdint, EY fardint). The ordinary 
European spelling for the negative prefix is um-, while the 
American spelling is generally wn-. Similarly, American Yid- 
dish prefers the prefix er- for the European Yiddish prefix der- 
(ertselt—dertselt) Contractions like funm, inm, though common 
enough in American Yiddish, seem to be. less frequent than in 
European Yiddish. The preference of American Yiddish for 
German-looking forms is to be explained by the earlier history 
of the language in this country. 
J. H. NEUMANN 

Brooklyn College 
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Drei DEUTSCHE GEDICHTE Des 8. JAHRHUNDERTS, aus Legen- 
den erschlossen. By Gerhard Eis. [Germanische Studien, 
Heft, 181]. Berlin: Verlag Dr. E. Ebering, 1936. Pp. 60. 
Paper M 2.60. 


The author, a Privatdozent at the German University of 
Prague, has made in this brief study a daring attempt to rescue 
from Latin legends three eighth-century poems in various Ger- 
manic dialects. (1) An Old Frisian Lay of Radbod and Wodan, 
originating between Duke Radbod’s death in 719 and the year 
750; from materials in J. Mabillon, Acta sanctorum s. Benedicti, 
v, 355-361. (2) The Assault on Liittich, a heroic lay in Old Low 
Franconian, after 705. The Latin text behind which Eis sees 
this poem is found in Acta Sanctorum, Sept., v, p. 577 sqq. In it 
was related the death of Bishop Lantbert (Lambertus) and of 
his nephews at the hands of avenging enemies. Eis adds in an 
appendix his attempt to put the content of the Assault into 
seventy alliterative Langzeilen in modern German. (3) Liafwin’s 
Journey to the Thing, a poem of some two or three hundred lines, 
assumed to have been composed in Old Saxon between 785 and 
800. The extant source is the prose Vita Lebuini antiqua in the 
Mon. Germ. Liafwin was an Anglo-Saxon sent to Christianize 
Old Saxons in the neighborhood of Deventer. The Thing was 
that of the Saxons at Markloh on the Weser. As an experiment 
Eis puts together twenty-two lines of verse of the Heliand type 
to show how readily some of the Latin expressions could have 
been derived from OS. If such an alliterative poem existed, it 
would be a generation older than the Heliand. 

Eis is fully conscious of the part that hypothesis plays in his 
work. One is inclined to be somewhat tolerant as, after all, it 
is not improbable that such old material might have been 
worked into Latin prose legends and biographies. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 


Srup1a Istanpica. IsLeNzK FR#O1. Utgefandi: Sigurdur Nor- 
dal. fsafoldarprentsmidja, H. F. Reykjavik, Levin & Munks- 
gaard—Ejnar Munksgaard, Kaupmannahéfn (Copenhagen 
1937). 


This is a Series of Icelandic Studies, edited by Professor 
Sigurdur Nordal of The University of Iceland, Reykjavik, in- 
tended to be sent in exchange to scholars who would like to con- 
tribute offprints and books to the library of Old Norse philology 
and literature which the Philosophical Faculty of the University 
of Iceland is preparing. 

This library is built around the rich collection of the late 
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Professor Finnur Jénsson. Naturally it needs completion and 
continuation. But since the faculty’s funds are very limited, 
they have decided upon] this way in order to solicit the contribu- 
tion of scholars. They ask especially for “offprints of articles 
dealing with Scandinavian subjects, such as may appear and 
have already appeared in periodicals, festival and collected vol- 
umes since 1934.” 

Of the first two booklets of the series the first, Sagnaritun 
Oddaverja, nokkrar athuganir, by E. O. Sveinsson, completes the 
picture, which Halldér Hermannsson has drawn of the fate of 
the family in Semund Sigftisson and the Oddaverjar, Islandica, 
xxi, 1932. E. O. Sveinsson makes it very likely, indeed, that 
Orkneyinga saga and Skjildunga saga owe their origin to writers 
of that family. And he shows how the decadent family seeks sat- 
isfaction in foreign romance, as evidenced from their namegiving 
in the 13th century. The second booklet, tt Egils Halldérssonar 
og Egils saga, traces the genealogy of the man whom Nordal in 
his Egils saga had considered likely to have been the source from 
which Snorri Sturluson, according to Nordal’s view author of 
Egils saga, had drawn his matter. Professor Olafur Lérusson 
traces the genealogy of this man in direct male line back to Egill 
Skallagrimsson himself and shows furthermore that this line of 
the family always lived at Borg. True, this line has never been 
traced in the saga literature in the form of a genealogy. But 
there are loose links which seem to fit together so that actually 
only one link has to be supplied to reach the last man. If this 
combination is right, it strengthens the theory of Nordal about 
Egils saga’s origin. 

The two monographs do honor to the authors as well as to 
the publication. It is to be hoped that scholars will heed their 
plea and send their works in return for these excellent series. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
The John Hopkins University 


NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES IN FRENCH LEARNING AND LITERATURE 
(1755-1855). A Stupy 1n PREROMANTIC IpgEas. By Thor J. 
Beck. Vol. 1: Toe Opin LEGEND AND THE ORIENTAL FASCINA- 
TION. Publications of the Institute of French Studies, Inc. 
Columbia University, New York, 1935. Pp. 362. 


In this volume Dr. Beck continues his investigation into 
Northern influence in French literature and scholarly writings 
during the preromantic and the romantic era. 

In the first volume, The “Vagina Gentium” and the Liberty 
Legend, he dealt in detail with the widespread conception of 
Scandinavia as a “nursery of nations,” tracing its origin back 
to Jordanes. In similar fashion Dr. Beck considered and traced 
to their sources other ideas (or rather misconceptions) regarding 
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Scandinavia and the nations of the North current in French 
letters during the periods in question. 

In the volume under review the author discusses, in all its 
ramifications, the once popular belief that Odin was originally 
an Oriental chieftain, who led his host of followers from Asia 
Minor to Scandinavia. Semi-classic in origin, this legend is 
elaborated upon by the Icelandic historian Snorri Sturluson both 
in the introduction to his Heimskringla and, in somewhat dif- 
ferent form, in the foreword to his Prose Edda. From these 
works, through various translations and commentaries, the 
legend spread over Europe, recurring, as Dr. Beck puts it, 
“again and again in French preromantic literature.” 

Mallet is here, as in the preceding volume of the series, of 
first importance, for his inclusion and discussion of Odin’s 
Oriental origin in his famous works, Introduction a l’histoire de 
Dannemarc and Monumens de la Mythologie et de la poésie des 
anciens Scandinaves, popularized the legend and deeply influ- 
enced later French writers on the subject. Mallet’s significance 
in this respect is indicated by the fact that Dr. Beck devotes 
several chapters to examining his views on the origin of Odin 
and the Odinic religion, in short his interpretations of Scandina- 
vian history and mythology. And Mallet, it appears, is entirely 
worthy of that special attention, as he was a pioneer in the field 
of comparative mythology and religion. Further, “his example 
in orientalizing Scandinavianism was followed, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by like-minded students, and he 
was influential in circulating ideas that grew and spread in the 
course of the preromantic movement and left a lasting impress 
on the whole romantic period” (pp. 74-75). 

Nor is it by any means surprising that the legend of Odin’s 
Asiatic origin, and related beliefs, fell on fertile soil in France 
during the preromantic and romantic periods, when it is borne in 
mind that at the time scholars (philologists and philosophers in 
particular) were turning their eyes to the Orient for racial, re- 
ligious, and linguistic beginnings. 

Taking that circumstance into full consideration, the fact 
remains that the general French interest in Odin’s origin and 
kindred legends was nothing short of amazing. Dr. Beck devotes 
the bulk of his volume (pp. 110-291) to discussing and sum- 
marizing the works of numerous authors after Mallet, who, in 
varying degree and from different points of view, were concerned 
with the Odinic problem. The list of such writers includes poets, 
philosophers, historians, and philologists, and the corresponding 
variety of literary productions. In the light of his recorded evi- 
dence, Dr. Beck does not exaggerate in the least when he says: 
“The fact is that the legend of Odin’s migration, with the result- 
ing inquiries into the general question of Odinism, occupies a 
very large place in Franco-Scandinavian publications after Mal- 
let and until the very close of the Romantic Period” (p. 110). 
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Needless to say, the interesting and, for the time, often 
noteworthy works written under the influence of the French 
interest in Northern lore are now largely mere literary curiosa, 
although some of the problems which puzzled those early writers 
still await solution, and certain of their views are upheld even 
in our day. And, though generally antiquated, the works of 
those learned and pseudo-learned men are an enlightening chap- 
ter in the cultural history of the race. Dr. Beck’s closing para- 
graph to his conclusion is therefore not far amiss: “All of this 
constitutes the long and curious history—mostly of erroneous 
ideas or ‘romantic aberrations’-—which we have studied in the 
present two volumes. But if there is merit in thus being able to 
arouse and stimulate the human mind in new, even though 
wrong directions; in thus being able to grip man’s imagination 
continuously for many decades, nay, for many centuries (in 
case we count from the time of the early Upsala School)—then 
it must be conceded that Jordanes and Snorri have indeed been 
of inestimable service to the intellectual activity of mankind. 
And to Mallet as an invaluable intermediary must be given 
credit for having placed them in the focus of preromantic studies 
in Northern Antiquities” (p. 294). 

The volume is an eloquent testimony to unusual erudition 
and patient research. One need but call attention to the hun- 
dreds of footnotes, and the extensive, though selected, bibliog- 
raphy of primary and secondary sources, as indicative both of 
the large scope of the work and the thoroughness of the author. 
He has gathered together a vast wealth of information, and 
herein lies the chief value of his ambitious study; for he has been 
far more concerned with collecting data than with interpreta- 
tion, without denying the fact that the work is to some extent 
analytical. Regrettably, his presentation of his interesting and 
valuable material is not nearly as attractive as one would desire; 
his style is heavy and involved, lacking alike in clarity and 
spontaneity. 

Here is, however, vastly more to be grateful for than to cavil 
at, even if one may differ with the author in certain matters. 
Not only the specialist in Old Icelandic and other Scandinavian 
literatures, but likewise the student of comparative literature, 
philology, and religion, will find Dr. Beck’s study uncommonly 
interesting and informative. 


The University of North Dakota 


RICHARD BECK 


Das SCHEMENLAUFEN IN TIROL UND VERWANDTE ALPENLAND- 
ISCHE MASKEN- UND FASNACHTSBRAUCHE. Von A. Déorrer. 
Zweite umgearbeitete und vermehrte Ausgabe. Innsbruck 
Leipzig: Verlag Felizian Rauch, 1938. 44 pp. 8 plates. 


This study of Tyrolese carnival customs appeared first in 
the third annual volume of Volk und Volkstum, Munich, 1937. 
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Now a revised and enlarged edition has appeared in book form. 

The word “‘Schemen”’ is used for certain masked figures that 
appear in some folk-festivities of carnival time in Tyrol, and 
“Schemenlaufen” is the processional running, jumping, and 
dancing of the various traditional types of these masked partici- 
pants, with their bells and their traditional costumes. 

From several points of view these carnival customs have a 
more than local interest. In their ultimate origins they doubtless 
go back to ancient fertility rites and to ritualistic appeasement of 
ancestral ghosts. In their present external form they owe most 
to the baroque of the seventeenth century, that movement which 
affected so profoundly the art-loving and art-gifted population 
of the Alpine lands of Tyrol and South Bavaria. In these Alpine 
lands the carnival processions are closely connected with the 
folk-drama (Oberammergau etc.), with the church processions, 
especially the old figural processions of Good Friday and Corpus 
Christi, with the elaborate Créches of Christmas and the Holy 
Sepulchres set up in the churches at Easter; all of these owe 
much to the baroque. Dr. Dérrer shows also the relation of the 
carnival procession to the Sword Dance and to the so-called 
“Perchtenspringen,” a procession that takes its name from the 
popular figure Frau Berchta. He also shows that in folk-customs 
there were relations and lines of influences between West Tyrol 
and Suabia and East Switzerland and the Valtellina region of 
the Italian Alps. 

Schemenlaufen survives now practically only in the Tyrolese 
town of Imst, whose elaborate procession, given only every 
three or four years, is described and illustrated. There are briefer 
descriptions and a few illustrations of similar customs in a few 
other places. 

This study, like Dr. Dérrer’s many other valuable contribu- 
tions to Tyrolese folk-lore and folk-drama, reveals his rare gift 
of treating subjects in a manner that is both scholarly and popu- 
lar. 

Nei C. Brooks 


University of Illinois 


UHLANDS VOLKSLIEDERSAMMLUNG. Von Adolf Thoma [Ti- 
binger germanistische Arbeiten, Bd. 10], Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer Verlag, 1929. Pp. 128. Paper M. 7:50. 


Lupwic UHLANDS VOLKSLIEDERSAMMLUNG. Von Wilhelm 
Heiske. [Palaestra 167]. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1929. 
Pp. 148. Paper M. 10. 


In 1912 the reviewer undertook to investigate all the texts 
in Uhland’s Volkslieder. But after several months of hard work 
the study was laid aside, as a visit to Germany in search of 
Uhland’s manuscript material was not possible (that was before 
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the Uhland papers became accessible in Marbach). This work 
had a main purpose different from the monographs by Heiske 
and Thoma. It was planned as a companion to the Volkslieder, 
especially for graduate courses on the older German folksong, 
with an introduction on the origin of the collection, critical 
notes, original texts to show the more significant variants, also 
a reprint of parts omitted by Uhland and of better versions un- 
known to him. Parts of that ground have been covered in the 
studies before us. 

Each of our two authors treats the origin of the collection. 
The main part of Heiske’s dissertation ison Uhland’s treatment 
of his sources, under the heads of stanzas, rimes, rhythm, the 
adoption of other readings and independent changes on Uhland’s 
part. All of this shows the activity of a Dichtergelehrter as atten- 
tive to form as to content. Thoma’s dissertation was written sev- 
eral years earlier than Heiske’s but it was published at about the 
same time. Thoma pays little attention to minor variants; he dis- 
cusses Uhland’s conception of folksong, the spirit and plan of his 
collection, and especially the possibilities of a new critical edi- 
tion. He gives reprints of many stanzas omitted by Uhland and 
sometimes of whole texts from Uhland’s sources. Thoma also 
devotes twenty pages to a discussion of versions unknown to 
Uhland. Both authors had a first-hand acquaintance with the 
source materials in various libraries, especially in Marbach; also 
with Uhland’s important miscellaneous volume of seventy- 
seven sixteenth century fugitive prints which the reviewer re- 
discovered in Tiibingen in 1909 where it had been lying for 
decades, unused by scholars since the poet’s death (PBBeitr. 
xxv, 460; the volume was then edited by E. K. Bliimml, Strass- 
burg, 1911). For no. 43 both authors overlooked in Mod. Lang. 
Notes xxv, 244 sq., the reprints of Uhland’s source and of the 
formerly unknown song on which that was based (cf. also Mod. 
Lang Notes i111, 357 sq.). One wishes the authors had given a 
fuller description of the other Uhland Sammelbénde in Tiibingen 
and of the packets of his papers there under the numbers Md 
511 (I and IT), Md 521, etc. 

Heiske tells us more about Uhland’s Volkslied-material in 
Marbach. Only in his study are the songs, nos. 30 and 38 treated, 
also more briefly nos. 21A, 24, 104, 115B, 164AB, 193. Since 
he devoted such a great part of his study to Uhland’s alterations 
of his sources, it was inevitable that a mass of the slight changes 
would have to be catalogued, due to the lack of full notes by 
Uhland himself. But Uhland chose to smooth up his texts for 
the critical eye in going down to the syllable and even to the 
letter. But what did the sixteenth century singer, with a text 
in his hand, care whether a word was printed eym or eynem; 
megtlein or megetlein; baurn or bauren; gehe or ge? No matter 
how the copyist or typesetter happened to fix the word, the 
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singer would look upon it more as a word-sign and fit it into 
the tune with whatever number of syllables seemed appropriate to 
him. Details of spelling meant nothing. We should like to think 
Uhland understood that as well as anyone today, but he ended 
by making concessions to the eyes of the metrically orthodox. 
For this we cannot blame Dr. Heiske, though it is a strain on 
the patience of the user of his work to look up one song after 
another in his index, only to find that most of the references deal 
with small variants. 

Thoma treats adequately a number of Uhland’s songs lack- 
ing in the other study: nos. 12, 25, 60, 116 (with texts on pages 
111-114), 194. For nos. 23, 64, 95, he gives rather more than 
Heiske. Most users of Uhland’s Volkslieder will find Thoma’s 
work the more practical of the two. Both authors are fine schol- 
ars, and it is fortunate after all that the one did not know of the 
other’s work—otherwise we should not have had both studies. 


University of Illinois C. A. WILLIAMS 


Tue TextuaAt History or Ricuarp III. By David Lyall 
Patrick. Stanford University Publications. University Series. 
Language and Literature. Vol. v1, Number 1. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1936. 


Professor Patrick has supplied us with an extremely impor- 
tant discussion of the textual problems in Richard III. His 
thesis is not new. It is, roughly, that the Qo. is an actors’ version 
and that the Fo. represents the original except in those places 
where the manuscript was defective (111.i.1-157, v.iii.79 to 
end). These parts were patched up from Qo. 3. In addition, 
where his copy was hard to read, the printer of the Fo. followed 
Qo. 6. All that has been said before. Professor Patrick’s book is 
so valuable because of the chapters in which he tries to prove 
that the Qo. was obtained by memorial transmission. He thinks 
that the actors themselves may have had something to do with 
it. His investigation of the errors due to memory is a sound con- 
tribution to scholarship which will have a permanent value. 

A few points might be mentioned for their general interest. 
Professor Patrick shows how the Qo. as an actors’ version is 
bound by the laws of economy. In order to save actors, “‘walk- 
ing” characters are cut and two or more minor roles are com- 
bined into one. We can observe the same thing in the Qo. of 
Henry V. We see Shakespeare writing without thinking of the 
immediate necessities of the stage so that the play has to be 
adapted for production after it has left his hands. Who did the 
adapting, is still a problem. 

On p. 28 Professor Patrick notes that the Qo. changes the Fo. 


There is my Purse, to cure that Blow of thine 


to 
I did mistake, Ratcliffe reward him for the blow I gave him (rv. iii.552) 
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He says this change “apparently records a modification of the 
stage business by which Ratcliffe becomes the purse bearer.” 
It is interesting to note that in many European countries a 
Royal Person usually does not carry a purse with him, or any- 
thing else that might be useful. He must have an attendant to 
do that for him. Apparently it was the same in Elizabethan 
times. Perhaps some noble patron of the theatre pointed out to 
the company that it was a breach of etiquette for the King to 
carry his own purse. 

Professor Patrick gives lists of the variations between Qo. 
and Fo. as to number, synonyms, and titles. His discussion does 
not bring out sufficiently the tendency that these lists make 
obvious. The Fo. tends to have the rarer (literary or poetic) 
form, the Qo. to substitute the usual form, the form one would 
naturally expect. Thus at 11.ii.30 Fo. reads 


O that deceit should steal such gentle shape 


when the Qo. has shapes. The Fo. is right, the Duchess is re- 
ferring to deceit lodged in one particular “‘gentle’’ body. The 
Qo. reading is “easier” i.e., it is less harsh, as it refers to all the 
forms of deceit that have been mentioned in the previous speech. 
A person reconstructing the speech from memory would be 
likely to select the expression that makes sense most easily. It 
is the same with synonymous variants. At v.iii.53 Fo. says 


Into my Tent, the Dew is rawe and cold, 


where Qo. has aire. That is to say the Fo. has the strong, the 
unexpected word, while the Qo. flattens the line by giving us a 
familiar and well-worn expression. The case of titles is not very 
different. The Fo. has the right title, the title that etiquette 
demands, while the Qo. is loose and inaccurate. Thus, in accord- 
ance with etiquette, Fo. has the gracious Duke, his Grace 
(twice), your grace when the Qo. has thy Lord, himselfe, your 
Lord, you (111.vii.69,83,89,113). All these three categories are 
fundamentally the same. Whether the Fo. is literary and un- 
familiar or whether it is observing the intricacies of etiquette, 
it is giving the actor and the reporter difficult material to 
handle. In each instance the nature of the variant shows that 
the Fo. was the original text and that Shakespeare could have 
had nothing to do with the Qo. The system used to report the 
play need not be held responsible for all the variants. The 
actor’s memory may have played him false at times or he may 
have substituted a word that he felt was immediately intelligible 
to the audience. But of course the presence of actors’ variants 
in the text implies a reported version. It is the only way they 
could have been handed down to us. 

It is a pity that Professor Patrick did not investigate the 
punctuation and the stage-directions. Most reported versions 
both of sermons and of plays are so slightly punctuated that 
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they are at times breathless. The punctuation in the Qo. of 
Richard IIT is like this and it stands in sharp contrast to the 
heavy pointing of the Fo. The stage-directions resemble those 
of bad or reported Qos. in various ways. They are not so well 
informed as those of the Fo. They do not give so much music as 
the Fo. and what they give is not so accurately phrased. Occa- 
sionally the Qo. omits indispensable stage-directions. Thus at 
1.iv.278-281 the First Murderer goes out with the body of 
Clarence and at once comes back again. Neither his exit nor re- 
entry is noted in the Qo., which of course makes it difficult to 
follow what the speeches mean. On the other hand there is 
occasional agreement between the two versions, which it is hard 
to believe is purely accidental. Two explanations are possible. 
One suggestion is that the reporter may at some time have seen 
the prompt-copy or some authentic manuscript of the play. 
Another and more probable suggestion is that the printer of Fo., 
in following Qo. 6 where his copy was illegible, took over some 
of its stage-directions. 

There is another consideration which throws light on the 
nature of the Qo. As we have said, the Fo. is in two places based 
on Qo. 3 (11.i.1—-157, v.iii.79 to end). In these parts, especially 
in Act v, the stage-directions of the two versions do not always 
agree closely. In places, the Fo. adds descriptive details which 
are not in Qo. Further at Act v.iii.33 Fo. has Drum afarre of, 
which is not in Qo. At v.iii.341 Fo., but not Qo., has Enter a 
Messenger, which is absolutely necessary for the understanding 
of the passage. The long stage-direction at the beginning of v.v. 
in the Fo. is based on the Qo., but it has been rewritten and 
made more accurate. Qo. has ‘retrait being sounded’, Fo. ‘Re- 
treat [i.e. for Richard’s forces] and Flourish’ [i.e. to announce the 
victorious approach of Richmond]. All this is important, be- 
cause if the Fo. could add so much to the Qo. where it had no 
manuscript to go upon, it proves that there was a reviser at 
work who knew how the play was to be performed. [These addi- 
tions to the stage-directions were not made for the purposes of 
publication, but because the copy on which the Fo. was based 
was used in the theatre]. Nowif the copy for the Qo. had been 
written or revised by someone with the same practical knowl- 
edge of the play, its stage-directions would have been very 
different. That is to say, it is unlikely that Professor Patrick 
is right in suggesting that the Qo. comes from anybody con- 
nected with the theatre. 

Professor Patrick is inclined to think that the Qo. was not a 
pirated text because its entry in the Stationers’ Register was 
quite regular. However, a text might be surreptitious and still 
be properly entered. The Register served to protect the pub- 
lisher rather than the author. 

None of this has been written with the object of belittling 
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Professor Patrick’s work. In various ways he has broken new 
ground and his book is a fine achievement on which he is to be 
heartily congratulated. 


University of Michigan HEREWARD T. PRICE 


SHAKESPEARE—JAHRBUCH. Band Lxx1 (Neue Folge xm. Band) 

Weimar: Verlag Hermann Boéhlaus Nachfolger, 1936. 

This volume of the Jahrbuch contains, like its predecessors, 
a mixture of articles, good, bad, and indifferent. Heinz Kinder- 
mann’s address on Shakespeare und das deutsche Volkstheater is 
a valuable account of how much the German “Volkstheater,” 
the theatre of the masses, received from Shakespeare and how 
much it gave to him. However, a great deal of what Kindermann 
says Shakespeare owed to Germany was the general property of 
medieval Europe and might have come from anywhere. He is on 
more solid ground when he shows that even down to the present 
day the theatre of the masses in Germany continues to borrow 
from Shakespeare. Professor Schick has a bitterly unjust attack 
on Bacon, whom in one place he calls “Lord Francis Bacon.” 
One ought to be able to disprove the Shakespeare-Bacon theory 
and at the same time to give Bacon his due. Kathe Stricker 
discusses “Dorothea Tieck und ihr Schaffen fiir Shakespeare.” 
Alan Lang Strout has dived into periodical literature and 
rescued some articles for John Wilson (Christopher North). He 
has rendered scholars a service by reprinting portions of 
North’s still valuable criticisms and giving references to more. 
There is the customary review of Shakespeare literature and 
the bibliography, both models of their kind. 

The concluding chapter on the performances of Shakespeare 
in German-speaking countries has its usual interest. From such 
an article the scholar can judge how much of Shakespeare still 
has life on the boards. The Jahrbuch is an international institu- 
tion, why should it not record performances of Shakespeare all 
over the world?. Scholars ought to be able to obtain the co-oper- 
ation necessary for such an undertaking. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate its value both for the present times and for ages to 
come. The article on the staging of Richard III at Wiesbaden is 
full of interest for those who have to teach drama. In order to 
make the action clearer some scenes from 3 Henry VI were 
tacked on. The article discusses Richard III from various points 
of view, its meaning, characterization, style, inner rhythm and 
the value of the subordinate scenes. In all this it makes a distinct 
contribution to Shakespeare scholarship. It completely misses, 
however, Shakespeare’s all-pervading irony, which throws its 
sharp light on every character in the play from Richard III to 


Henry VII. 
University of Michigan H. T. Price 
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Tue SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. A Psycuo-SEXUAL ANALYSIS. 
By H. McClure Young. Columbia, Missouri: H. McClure 
Young, 217 Exchange National Bank Building, 1937. 


Mr. Young starts cff by completely knocking to pieces 
the idea that the Sonnets express homosexual passion. Really it 
ought not to be necessary to discuss this question at all. The 
theory could never have been advanced by anybody who had 
been trained to sift evidence carefully or to see an author’s work 
in connection with the manners and literary tendencies of his 
time. As Mr. Young says: “The men of Elizabeth’s day were 
frank and demonstrative. They kissed, embraced, and wept over 
each other like Frenchmen or pelicans. They spoke of their love 
for each other with a volubility which should put us on our 
guard” (p. 37). Mr. Young goes on to argue that Southampton 
was the young man of the Sonnets. Here and there he finds 
references to Essex. He suggests that Sonnet cxvm refers to a 
rival patron, who may have been Pembroke. He dates Sonnets 
xcIx-CvI “from the spring of 1599 to February 19, 1601” and 
he thinks Sonnets cvim-cxxvi “were all written in the year 
1603.” Mr. Young argues ably in support of his theories and his 
book can be welcomed as a fair and sensible discussion of the 
points involved. 

H. T. Price 
University of Michigan 


SHAKESPEARE REDISCOVERED BY MEANS OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 
SecrET Reports & PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE NEWLY SET 
FortH AS EVIDENCE ON HIS Lire & Work. By Clara Long- 
worth de Chambrun. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. Pp. xii, 323. 


The Comtesse de Chambrun’s Shakespeare Rediscovered is 
“prefaced” by Professor G. B. Harrison—in words notable for 
their mental reservations—and “introduced” by the author, 
who sets forth at length her qualifications for research in 
Shakespeare’s life. These are that she has loved Shakespeare 
from the age of six until over sixty; that, while she was a child 
in Cincinnati, her grandfather told her “‘tales from Shakespeare” 
which “made me despise those of Charles and Mary Lamb”; 
that she never visited London without taking tea with Mrs. C. 
C. Stopes; that she searches where the “Victorian critic” (like 
Furnivall and Lee) or the “standardised student”’ (like Professor 
Leslie Hotson) “never sets foot’’; and that she is “a Doctor of 
the University of Paris.”” One may add that she has published 
various other scholarly books and articles which read somewhat 
like fiction and several works of fiction that abound in the 
paraphernalia of scholarship. All these advantages have made 
her, so her publishers and the newspaper reviewers tell us, “the 
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foremost Shakespearean authority in France since Victor 
Hugo.” 

Of her Paris degree the Countess is justly proud. When she 
first began to write, no Anglo-American firm would publish her 
work. Instead everywhere she met with the rude question, “In 
what university had I made my studies?” But once she was a 
doctor, even Lee wrote her a note, and so proved beyond cavil 
“that a degree is useful if one’s work is to command attention!” 
This naive idea and its equally naive expression motivate every 
line that the Countess has written. A French degree, it appears, 
covers a multitude of defects, and less fortunate holders of 
English and American diplomas may very well be pardoned 
their envy of a Paris degree that opens to manuscripts the por- 
tals of an eminent firm like Scribner’s. They will, however, be 
disconcerted by the Countess’ flat and careless style. Her open- 
ing sentence, for example, runs, ‘“The ordinary reader is more 
ignorant concerning the life of the greatest dramatic writer of 
any age, than he was under the Commonwealth, Queen Anne or 
the Georges.” And the laxity with which she handles names 
confounds the academic mind. “Edmund [sic] Malone,” “Bel- 
forest,” “Grossart,”’ ““Furnival,” “J. C. Jeffrieson” (for “‘Jeaf- 
freson”’), “Samuel Drayton’”’ (for “‘Michael’’), “Raphael Holin- 
shed” and “Ralph Holinshed,” “Davenant” and “D’Avenant” 
and “‘d’Avenant,” occurring confusedly in the text and the 
index, hardly do credit to Paris. 

Indeed inaccuracies of one sort or another are so abundant 
that readers are faced with the necessity of challenging almost 
every assertion the author makes. For instance, Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets was not published “by an editor’ called Thomas 
Thorpe. Shakespeare did not ask and obtain license to print 
Venus and Adonis, but Richard Field did. I have no doubt that 
“The Phoenix and the Turtle” is authentically Shakespearean, 
but it is hardly logical to say that ‘‘no work published under his 
name carries with it so complete a certificate of authenticity” — 
what about Venus and Lucrece?—and then to refer to Field’s 
printer’s device on the title-page of Chester’s Love’s Martyr 
(1601) in sole support of the statement. “If there was one 
printer in the world who was fully qualified to know a poem of 
William Shakespeare when he saw it, that man was Richard 
Field”’—the same Field who, after publishing Venus in 1593 and 
1594, sold the copyright, and thereby washed his hands of the 
poet. And both some of the facts and the literary criticism in the 
following sentences may well give pause to students of the 
English Bible: “The English New Testament, printed [in 
France] in 1582, was so superior in scholarship to the Puritan 
or Bishop’s [sic] version that when the King James translation 
gave a standard Bible to England, the Oxford theologians fell 
back constantly on the Reims translation, completed in 1609. 
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The alumni of Reims were men of the highest literary quality.” 

The title of the book is misleading. In part it means that the 
Countess has recently stumbled on facts known to all competent 
scholars, and in part that she is duplicating views already ex- 
pressed by her in Scribner’s Magazine, in Essential Documents 
Never Yet Presented in the Shakespeare Case (1934), in Mon grand 
ami Shakespeare (1935), and in Shadows Like Myself (1936), an 
entertaining autobiographical account of a useful, significant, 
and richly varied life on three continents. Having become con- 
vinced that Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic—a thesis just 
as plausible to uphold and prove as that he was a Puritan, an 
Anglican, or an atheist—she is thrilled at “discovering” the 
harsh penal laws against Catholics that Elizabeth’s government 
so ruthlessly administered. Hence her book tries ‘“‘to show that 
history cannot be understood if half the documents which went 
into its making are left out of modern study’’—such documents 
as those published by the well-known Catholic Record Society 
and the State Papers Calendars. It does so after a series of com- 
ments like the following: ‘“The circumstances of Shakespeare’s 
... [life] must be examined in connection with simultaneous 
events occurring throughout Europe, not judged by the stand- 
ards which today govern Great Britain, France, and the United 
States.” 

Mme. de Chambrun remarks that almost all other Shake- 
spearean commentators are “tempted to twist facts’’ to fit their 
particular theories, but “before entering the literary arena I 
swore very solemnly that I would never suppress or distort such 
evidence as I might come by.” This admirable oath is honored 
only in the breach. The book is crammed with assumptions and 
theories impossible of proof; as, ‘‘there is no better substantiated 
evidence concerning Shakespeare’s life than that which tells 
how he went poaching with the young bloods of the region, hung 
an impertinent ballad on the Charlecote gate, and got himself 
chastised by the local Justice,’’ Lucy. Any story, any interpre- 
tation, that hits her fancy she accepts in a wholly uncritical 
fashion, paying little or no attention to the laws of probability 
and evidence. She accepts implicitly Rowe’s anecdote of 1709 
that the Earl of Southampton gave Shakespeare a thousand 
pounds “for a purchase he had a mind to,” and adds that the 
Earl’s protection perhaps “‘went further.” She presupposes it to 
be an undisputed fact that the Earl is the hero of Venus and 
Adonis, A Lover’s Complaint, and the Sonnets, though actually 
the supposition, for the first two poems at least, is altogether 
fantastic. In the same uncritical fashion she identifies the Rival 
Poet of the Sonnets as Marlowe, despite his death in 1593; 
accepts Mrs. Davenant as the heroine of Willobie his Avisa and 
Antony and Cleopatra and also as the Dark Woman of the Son- 
nets; and assumes that the Countess and Earl of Southampton 
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and Shakespeare himself are the three characters presented in 
A Lover’s Complaint, a poem which very likely was not even 
composed by Shakespeare. For good measure, she confidently 
informs us that Shakespeare must have worked in a London 
printer’s shop, for internal evidence ‘“‘shows that he was familiar 
as only a technician can be with the art of printing,” and that 
perhaps, too, he “did some legal scrivening.’”’ Surprisingly 
enough, no mention is made of his work as a doctor, practising 
lawyer, horse-dealer, and astronomer. 

A typical example of Mme. de Chambrun’s discovery- 
methods is to be seen in her elaborate discussion of The Passion- 
ate Pilgrim and the Sonnets, in which practically all the details 
are incorrect. Mr. W. H. is said to be Sir William Hervey, and 
the printer Thorpe’s dedication of the Sonnets quarto of 1609 
is given a preposterous paraphrase: “Mr. W. H. wisheth happi- 
ness to the only begetter [Southampton] of the ensuing sonnets 
to whom the ever-living poet promiseth eternity.” Or, in other 
words, “it appears quite clearly that Mr. W. H. is not the object 
of Thorpe’s address, but that .. . he is uniting with Thorpe to 
present the poems to the public and, at the same time, offers a 
compliment to the ‘only begetter’.”” Even the Elizabethans 
ordinarily had some meaning. The foregoing interpretation 
makes nonsense of the English language. But choicer still are 
the arguments with which the Countess props her discovery that 
Thorpe’s quarto was a publication authorized by Shakespeare. 
First, Benson, ‘“‘who re-edited the Sonnets in 1640, declared that 
Shakespeare himself when living, ‘avouched their proportionable 
glory’ with the rest of his immortal works. This, in itself, is a 
sufficient reason to conclude that Thorpe’s volume was not pro- 
duced in 1609 without the author’s consent.” Actually there is 
every reason to suppose that Benson’s volume—which con- 
tained, among other poems, a complete reprint of the 1612 
Passionate Pilgrim, about half of it written by Thomas Hey- 
wood—was an infringement of copyright. In his deliberately 
misleading preface he tries to give the impression that his poems 
are new. He re-arranged and gave titles to the sonnets, ignoring 
Thorpe’s quarto entirely, and sought to deceive his readers into 
believing (as he did make Lee believe) that he followed a manu- 
script never before printed. But what possible bearing on 
Shakespeare’s connection with the 1609 quarto have statements 
made by a printer thirty-one years later? 

Altogether remarkable is the Countess’ next point. In An 
Apology For Actors (1612) Heywood attacked a piratical work 
of William Jaggard’s thus: “I must necessarily insert a manifest 
iniury done to me in that worke [i.e. Heywood’s own Troia 
Britanica, 1609], by taking the two Epistles of Paris to Helen, 
and Helen to Paris, and printing them in a lesse volume [i.e. 
The Passionate Pilgrime . . . By W. Shakespere, 1612], vnder the 
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name of another [i.e. Shakespeare], which may put the world 
in opinion I might steale them from him; and hee to doe him- 
selfe right, hath since published them in his owne name.” Hey- 
wood is expressing his resentment at Jaggard for publishing 
under Shakespeare’s name in 1612 poems that he himself had 
composed and printed in 1609. Mme. de Chambrun, however, 
believes that Heywood is talking about the 1599 Passionate Pil- 
grim. Hence she says that the phrase, “hee [Shakespeare] to doe 
himselfe right, hath since published them in his owne name,” 
“can only refer to the publication of Shakespeare’s Sonnets by 
Thorpe, two [sic] years previously, and indicates that the author 
himself had furnished the true copy.” This interpretation— 
naturally enough—was not vouchsafed to any of the “Victorian 
critics,’ and indeed only the Countess and Mr. Marion Spiel- 
mann have drawn “the conclusion logically imposed by a careful 
reading of Heywood’s assertion,” namely, “that it was Shake- 
speare himself who caused the complete collection of his ‘Son- 
nets’ and ‘A Lover’s Complaint’ to be published in order to ‘do 
himself right,’ a most natural proceeding under the circum- 
stances.” Carried away by her discovery of Heywood’s meaning 
and by its important implications for the study of Shakespeare, 
the Countess then remarks: ‘There is every reason to suppose 
that Sir Sidney Lee before his death had adopted our theory; for 
when he learned from Mr. Spielmann of our findings his com- 
ment thereon was simply: that he might be obliged to rewrite 
three or four chapters in his Life of Shakespeare.” The assertion 
is incredible—unless Lee was indulging in satire. The de Cham- 
brun-Spielmann distortion of Heywood’s plain sentences could 
not possibly delude, even temporarily, a scholar. Lay readers 
are, unluckily, another story. 

In her final section, “Documentary Studies,’ the Countess 
presents first her theory, already twice published, that in “The 
Phoenix and the Turtle” Shakespeare is lamenting the execu- 
tions of the priest Mark Barkworth and Mrs. Anne Lyne, a 
theory no more far-fetched than a dozen others which imagina- 
tive interpreters have advanced. A second section deals with her 
discovery of the very volume of Holinshed’s Chronicles (1587) 
used by Shakespeare. I should venture no opinion on this dis- 
covery, even if I had seen the volume in question, but nothing in 
the facsimile reproduction or in the Countess’ discussion in- 
spires confidence. She admits that “the internal evidence” of 
Shakespeare’s ownership is ‘more eloquent than similarity of 
handwriting,” and it may be noted that Mr. Harrison says, “‘the 
most interesting of the less important suggestions made by 
Madame de Chambrun is that Shakespeare’s own copy of 
Holinshed’s Chronicles still exists.’’ One would suppose that, if 
authentic, the volume would be invaluable—that it would be a 
more, rather than a less, “important suggestion.”” Mr. Harrison, 
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indeed, seems to regard the chances that the Countess is right 
as “not utterly remote’’—only 1 to 999—and there for the time 
being the matter may rest. 

The discussion of the so-called Northumberland manuscript 
shows that the author’s conclusions on paleography are impres- 
sionistic. This manuscript, in spite of the Countess’ discovery, 
has been well known since 1870 (not 1860), when James Sped- 
ding edited from it Bacon’s Conference of Pleasure. He gave a 
sensible enough explanation of the scribbles which include the 
names of Shakespeare and Bacon and a line from Lucrece. He 
decided that some unknown person “has amused himself with 
writing down promiscuously the names and phrases that most 
ran in his head; and... among these the name of William 
Shakespeare was the most prominent.” Bacon’s name appears 
“for the same kind of recreation,” but “‘there is no trace of 
Bacon’s own penmanship in any part of the volume.” It is 
symptomatic of Mme. de Chambrun’s scholarship that twice she 
accuses Spedding of using this manuscript “‘with a view to proof 
that Francis Bacon was the real author of Shakespeare’s work”! 
Sir E. K. Chambers thinks the scribbler was a certain Adam 
Dyrmonth; but the Countess identifies him with the same per- 
son, Shakespeare, who annotated the Holinshed. Scholars are 
not likely to hesitate when a choice is to be made between the 
Countess and Sir Edmund. 

The discoveries of Shakespeare Rediscovered are, then, largely 
chimerical. They have already met with applause from reviewers 
in newspapers and popular journals, and no doubt they will 
please other non-academic readers who think it possible to dis- 
cover Shakespeare, not by a study of his art, but by fictionized 
biography. I have some difficulty in understanding why Mr. 
Harrison is confident that the book contains enough ‘“‘new and 
exciting ideas... to set research workers busy for the next 
twenty years in new directions,” but I heartily agree with him 
that much of it is ‘wondrous strange.” Of the author’s enthusi- 
asm, good intentions, and imagination there can be no doubt; 
but these qualities are better suited for a writer of fiction than 
for one who attempts to be a discoverer of bibliographical and 
biographical facts. ‘“The professors” can only hope that she will 
cease “‘exploring the untrodden ways of Elizabethan research” 
to confine herself to autobiography and novels. 

Hyper ROLLINS 
Harvard University 


AMERICA IN ENGLISH Fiction: 1760-1800. The Influence of the 
American Revolution. By Robert Bechtold Heilman. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1937. 
pp. i-ix, 1-480. 

A study of America in English fiction during the closing 
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years of the eighteenth century might be expected to add to our 
knowledge of the history either of the English novel or of Anglo- 
American cultural relations. Mr. Heilman’s book is a careful and 
inclusive analysis of this material, but his findings are disap- 
pointing on both counts. 

The reason may lie in his effort to be as objective as possible. 
He includes everything that might be called fiction, regardless 
of its merit, from romances to political tracts in slightly allegori- 
cal disguise. He then assigns date boundaries to the period under 
consideration and holds to them faithfully. This period he sub- 
divides into five-year blocks, and then classifies and counts the 
books which are included by these limitations under each head. 
His reading has been done with only one purpose in view: the 
collection, arrangement, and analysis of all references to Ameri- 
ca and things American. The entire process is objective and 
statistical. 

There is some question as to whether or not such a highly 
subjective problem as that of the attitude of writers of fiction 
toward their material can be successfully submitted to such an 
artificially objective method of analysis. References and opin- 
ions lifted out of their context and added to others from totally 
different contexts do not always produce a simple total. Two and 
two literary elements sometimes make five; and the whole is 
seldom equal to the sum of its parts. 

One difficulty is that Mr. Heilman has attempted no literary 
judgments. Books about America are important to his study 
only for their quantitative treatment of the subject and for the 
classification into which that treatment falls. Another difficulty 
is that America itself is assumed to be a constant whereas it may 
be anything from a geographical unit (sometimes vaguely 
realized) to a social or political ideal. As it represents different 
things to the imagination, it actually becomes different things 
for the purposes of fiction. By regarding it as invariable, Mr. 
Heilman makes for himself a false security. Therefore, with a 
false assumption about the nature of the subject he is classifying 
and a lack of values in his judgments, he could hardly hope for 
valid results. 

But it would be fruitless to quarrel too violently with his 
premises and methods. They must be accepted, even though 
provisionally, if we are to criticize his book at all. The first half 
of the book deals specifically with the American Revolution, and 
we are led to several conclusions, among which are: that English 
writers of fiction were more successful in giving opinions about the 
war than they were in treating it imaginatively; that there was 
a tendency on the part of these writers to defend America and to 
criticize England, especially in the early days; that lesser 
writers revealed rather more interest in the subject than did the 
major literary figures of the period; and others of like kind. The 
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second half of the book deals more generally with American 
manners, ideas, and institutions as reflected in the novels. Here 
we find a decline of Elizabethan Arcadianism and a tendency 
toward realistic treatment of America even on the part of 
writers who had never been there; we find also some connection 
between the treatment of the theme of America and the rise of 
the humanitarian and the political novels; and we learn that 
writers of fiction were subject to most of the prejudices of Eng- 
lish travelers with respect to inns, bundling, and other con- 
temporary notions about Americans. 

All of these conclusions are weighted by exceptions and 
qualifications which prevent any positive statements. They are 
also of miscellaneous character and fail to group themselves 
together into any coherent whole. Neither the history of English 
fiction not that of Anglo-American cultural relations is much 
enlightened by any one or by any group of them. 

Mr. Heilman’s organization of his material is clear and his 
discussion of it logical. His style, in its unpretentious passages, 
is adequate. But frequently he is tempted to flights of fancy 
which suggest more careful editing. One bad habit is the overuse 
of the word “finally” in summaries, especially when it begins a 
paragraph in which the word “further” opens a later sentence 
(p. 254). But his worst stylistic fault is the ornate or mixed 
metaphor. Especially pleasing is the portrait of Galahad taking 
his bath in waves of whitewash (p. 237). The Romantic Move- 
ment is described: ‘‘The fumbling, tacking progress from Vive 
Boileau to A bas Boileau became a firm march as the century 
rushed out in a conflicting tumult of liberty, fraternity, and 
inevitably, the last snorts of reaction” (pp. 2-3). And we find in 
the work of a certain novelist that “the Chaucerian fondness for 
nonpareils produces a plethora of heroes” (p. 117). Judging by 
the abundance of such rhetoric in these pages, one is forced to 
the horrible suspicion that the author probably thought this 
last sentence unusually good. 

The one thing—and perhaps it is enough—that can be said 
for this book is that it does what it sets out to do. It presents 
and analyzes without evaluation a specific block of literary 
material. This it does with inclusive thoroughness and orderly 
sequence. But the value of the result remains questionable. 

RoBertT E. SPILLER 


Swarthmore College 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: 1819-1875. By Margaret Farrand Thorp. 
viii+212. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1937. 


This is neither a brilliant nor a faultless study. It somewhat 
underestimates the influence which Frances Grenfell exercised 
upon Kingsley, whom she persuaded to read Coleridge and 
Carlyle when he stood most in need of them; and the account 
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which it gives (pp. 17-22) of their early relationship to one 
another is not quite clear. Throughout, the work is chiefly a 
biographical interpretation. Little or no attention is given to the 
relation of Kingsley’s works to their sources, nor are there any 
references to the English or German monographs upon them. 
The merits of Dr. Thorp’s book, on the other hand, will be 
best appreciated by those who are aware of four obstacles which 
have long hindered the search for the real truth concerning the 
man and his work. First, although it was apparent that Mrs. 
Kingsley’s Life of her husband bowdlerized some of his letters 
and slighted some of his writings, it was difficult to find and gain 
access to those dispersed manuscripts which might make it 
possible to correct and supplement her biography. Secondly, 
not all the articles which Kingsley contributed anonymously to 
magazines had been identified, and therefore a comprehensive 
survey of his views was not yet possible. Thirdly, the variety of 
Kingsley’s interests and activities was so large that some of them 
were likely to be over- or under-estimated. Finally, and most 
important, Kingsley’s chief merits were not the kind that 
strongly appeal to literary scholars, and his faults were precisely 
those which arouse their scorn. His merits lay in the fields of 
sound intuition and conscience; his faults, or at least his limita- 
tions, were of the aesthetic and the intellectual kind. As James 
Martineau said in the Prospective Review (Feb., 1853) :— 
We have few greater teachers than Mr. Kingsley, yet none more certain to go 
astray the moment he becomes didactic. The truths which move him most he 
reads off at a glance; and the attempt to exhibit them to others as the result of 
intellectual elaboration naturally fails. His genius is altogether that of the artist, 
for the apprehension of concrete reality, not that of the philosopher, for finding 
in thought the grounds and connexions of what he perceives. With rare quali- 
fications for seeing, feeling, and believing right, were he to abstain from reason- 
ing, he would not often be wrong. 


Dr. Thorp’s study is the first to overcome these practical and 
intellectual difficulties. She has found, and used for the first 
time, a large mass of family letters and marginalia. She records 
in her bibliography, and utilizes in her account, those essays and 
sermons which Kingsley did not choose to include in his collected 
works. Though recognizing that his achievment and fame might 
have been greater if he had not dissipated his energies so widely, 
she takes the man as he was, and neglects no facet of his interests 
and opinions. She may not agree with his thesis, ““The true sub- 
jective history of man is the history not of his thought, but of 
his conscience; the true objective history of man is not that of 
his inventions, but of his vices and virtues”; but at least she 
perceives that to understand his works we must bear in mind 
that such was the assumption upon which they were composed. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 
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Treck AND SOLGER. By Percy Matenko. New York and Berlin: 
Westermann, 1933. 


In the volume entitled Tieck and Solger, Percy Matenko has 
given us the only critical edition of the complete correspondence 
of these two men. Heretofore, scholars could only work with the 
very imperfect and fragmentary material published by Tieck 
and Raumer in 1826. 

The critical apparatus of this edition has been divided into 
three parts: (1) a general introduction to the letters, (2) an 
explanatory introduction to the several letters, and (3) foot- 
notes. In his introduction'(74 pages) the editor “‘seeks to trace 
the relations between Solger and Tieck as a chapter in the histo- 
ry of German intellectual culture in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century.” 

The close association of the two men began in 1810; it ex- 
tended beyond mere personal relations to criticism and sugges- 
tions in connection with the production and publication of each 
other’s work. And it was Tieck, perhaps more than Solger, who 
benefited by this exchange of ideas and who frequently was sur- 
prised to find a unanimity of opinion between them on most 
important questions. Especially was Tieck delighted when he 
realized that his conception of art agreed in all essential points 
with that of Solger. 

The explanatory introduction to the letters, as well as the 
footnotes convey a wealth of literary and historical information 
and reveal much patient and painstaking research. Scholars will 
be especially grateful to Mr. Matenko for his lucid exposition 
of Solger’s philosophy. This book is another valuable contribu- 
tion to the already distinguished Tieck literature of America. 


THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


James THomson’s INFLUENCE ON SWEDISH LITERATURE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Walter Gilbert Johnson (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. x1x, Nos. 3-4) 
Urbana, Illinois, 1936. 202 pp. 


As the title indicates, this study proposes to investigate the 
whole problem of the influence of James Thomson on Swedish 
literature in the eighteenth century. Though the problem is a 
large one, the investigator, taking full advantage of earlier 
scholars in the field, such as Blanck, Castrén, Ek, Hultin, Lamm, 
and Warburg, and carrying his own investigations at certain 
points considerably beyond his Swedish predecessors, has man- 
aged to cover the field with commendable inclusiveness. He has 
given rather detailed treatment to all of the important Swedish 
“Thomsonians,” and some who are less important (including 
such early translators of Thomson as Gothenius and Berg- 
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strém); and he has provided us with sufficient bibliographical 
detail on Thomson in eighteenth century Sweden so that we 
can now proceed with somewhat more confidence than hereto- 
fore in forming certain general conclusions on the subject which 
the present investigation seeks to exhaust. 

In its analysis of the influence of two of Thomson’s minor 
poems, Liberty and Brittania, on several Swedish poets of the 
eighteenth century, notably on von Dalin, Fru Nordenflycht, 
and Clewberg-Edelcrantz, the study makes something of a con- 
tribution, for Swedish scholars (with the single exception of 
Lamm on von Dalin) have dealt rather unsatisfactorily with this 
phase of Thomson’s influence in Sweden. The present investiga- 
tor is much less satisfactory, however, in what is naturally the 
major problem of his study, the influence of Thomson’s Seasons 
on Swedish nature poetry in the eighteenth century. Insofar as 
this part of his study involves merely a critical summary of the 
findings of earlier Swedish scholars Johnson’s study is on the 
whole sound and reasonably conclusive; but when he pushes his 
investigation farther, seeking to add contributions of his own, 
he is often far from convincing. 

Many of the defects of Johnson’s study as it stands might 
well have been eliminated had he permitted his investigation to 
mature before rushing into print. A more mature consideration 
of the materials involved might have improved the study in at 
least three important respects: first, the study calls for a much 
more detailed and extensive orientation in the general European 
background as it affected the production of poetry dealing with 
nature in the eighteenth century; secondly, it demands a more 
intelligent, and therefore revealing, general organization of the 
particular material in hand—Swedish nature poetry in the 
eighteenth century; and thirdly, it is in need of a far more criti- 
cal handling of the individual texts, particularly in those cases 
where “‘parallels” to Thomson are claimed. 

The general background of Johnson’s study would have been 
much more sound and intelligible had he studied with more care 
the general development of the conception of nature in the 
eighteenth century, especially as it relates itself to the empirical 
philosophies, to deism, and to the physical sciences. The investi- 
gation totally ignores, so far as the evidence of the listed 
bibliography and the text of the study indicates, such funda- 
mental studies in the eighteenth-century conception of nature 
as Mornet’s two studies Le sentiment de la nature en France de J. 
-J. Rousseau a Bernadin de Saint-Pierre (Paris, 1907) and Les 
sciences de la nature en France, au XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1911) 
and Professor Moore’s ““The Return to Nature in English Poetry 
of the Eighteenth Century,” Studies in Philology, x1v, 243-291. 
Little wonder is it then that Johnson tends to refer to Thomson 
as a “‘pre-romantic,” and that he persists in maintaining that 
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easy contrast between “romanticism” and ‘‘neo-classicism” 
which has done so much to confuse the real issues at stake in 
Thomson’s treatment of nature (“‘Thomson’s greatest contribu- 
tion to literature in the Seasons,’”’ we are told, “is undoubtedly 
his treatment of external nature, for the primary place he gave 
to that furnished an impetus to the revolt against the reign of 
the neo-classicists.”’ p. 12). Both Professors Moore and Williams 
(the latter in ““The Beginnings of Nature Poetry in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” Studies in Philology, xxvu1, 583-608) have 
pointed out the significance of the natural sciences in England 
in the formulation of the concept of nature adopted by the 
English poets; and more recently Drennon has investigated with 
some very interesting results the specific ““Newtonian” contribu- 
tion to the poetry of Thomson (James Thomson and Newton- 
ianism, University of Chicago dissertation, 1928). Johnson, 
however, seems to have ignored these studies, with the unfortu- 
nate result that he has not only failed to understand Thomson 
in the light of recent scholarship, but he has failed to recognize 
with sufficient emphasis the possible relationship of Linné in 
particular and European science in general to the problem of 
nature poetry in Sweden in the eighteenth century. Only inci- 
dentally does Johnson take account of Thomson’s interest in 
science (p. 18 et al), and he attaches no real importance to it. 
To say as he does, for example, that Thomson “helped to popu- 
larize in a relatively slight degree [italics mine] scientific knowl- 
edge” (p. 21), is misleading, if not untrue. Likewise unsatisfac- 
tory are Johnson’s two incidental references to Newton in 
Sweden (see pp. 50 and 131-132), because they are left as iso- 
lated bits of evidence that prove little if anything. More 
unsatisfactory still, however, are the few references made to 
Linné. Only occasionally does Johnson refer to the great Swedish 
botanist, most definitely in connection with his possible influ- 
ence on Creutz (p. 69) and Gyllenborg (p. 82). In the case of 
Gyllenborg the argument is left in the most general possible of 
forms; and as for Creutz the reasoning of the single paragraph 
given over to the possible influence of Linné is quite vitiated by 
the astonishingly naive assertion that brings the paragraph to a 
close: “The ‘journeys’ [i.e. Linné’s Oldndska och Gothlandska 
resa, Vestgithska resa, and Skanska resa] are, however, in prose; 
in writing a nature poem, Creutz naturally enough did not turn 
to the prose of the great botanist but to Thomson, who wrote in 
verse and who yet described nature realistically and in a manner 
that does not conflict with Linné’s’! It perhaps goes without 
saying that it is an accumulation of such assertions as this that 
largely discredit ‘influence studies”’ in the field of literature. No 
study of Linné’s influence on the Swedish concept of nature in 
the eighteenth century has been undertaken, though some steps 
in this direction have been made by Lamm in his U pplysnings- 
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tidens romantik (Stockholm, 1918), 1, 395 ff. “Hela den tidigare 
svenska naturskildringen,’’ Lamm hypothesizes, probably with 
much truth, “st4r i direkt tacksamhetsskuld till Linné, och 
annu s4 sena skalder som Franzén, Atterbom och Geijer himta 
inspiration ur hans verk ” It is my feeling that a careful in- 
vestigation of Linné’s ideas and vogue in eighteenth century 
Sweden would be very important; and certainly no satisfactory 
generalizations about Swedish nature poetry, particularly those 
that involve the question of influences, can be made until 
Linné’s relationship to nature poetry in his country has been 
carefully defined. 

Another general defect of Johnson’s study, a too mechanical 
organization of his material, almost inevitably follows from his 
failure to orient his material adequately with reference to its 
general background. He divides his material in general simply 
according to authors, without attempting even the most simple 
of logical, organic divisions such as groupings of authors who 
for one reason or another might be more closely related to one 
another than others might be to them (e.g. Fru Nordenflycht, 
Creutz, and Gyllenborg, the leading poets of Tankebyggarorden, 
and Oxenstierna, coming a bit later but issuing primarily as a 
poet out of the Tankebyggarorden tradition). Even such group- 
ings might be unsatisfactory from some points of view, but they 
would at least go considerably farther than has the organization 
of the present study to make more intelligible the general bear- 
ings of the material under consideration. As the material stands 
in Johnson it tends to be a mere catalog of facts more or less 
isolated from one another except for a rough pattern of what 
might be termed “biographical co-ordination” within each of 
the individual chapters. Sometimes the organization within even 
the individual chapters seems curiously haphazard (as, for 
example, pages 169-175, a part of the chapter on Oxenstierna, 
where we simply find one set of “parallel passages” after 
another, arranged in no immediately intelligible order), based 
for the most part upon individual works rather than upon some 
natural logical principle such as the very substance of the 
material might force upon the careful investigator. Had Johnson 
examined Professor Moore’s distinction between the “‘descrip- 
tive” and the “synthetic” treatment of nature in English poetry 
in the eighteenth century he might have found at least a starting 
point for a more revealing general organization of his material. 

Perhaps the chief reason for Johnson’s unsatisfactory organi- 
zation of his materials is that he, in common with so many 
students of literary “influences,” is too intently in search of 
“parallel passages.”’ This is not the place to analyze the general 
methodology proper to influence studies; but it might be said in 
passing that the popular scholarly sport of spotting “parallel 
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passages” has probably led to more false conclusions, or at least 
to more insignificant ones, than any other single detail method 
of literary historical investigation. Johnson has not escaped the 
fatal fascination of “parallel passages”; and though he makes 
out a good enough case for some of them (see pp. 40—43, 72, 127- 
128, 132-133, e¢ al), for the most part the “parallels” which he 
points out are not very convincing. Furthermore, he has the 
vicious tendency to quote supposedly parallel passages, often 
at inordinate length, and then fails to define, except in the 
vaguest possible manner, just how the passage from Thomson 
may have influenced a particular passage in a Swedish poet. Two 
of the most glaringly inconclusive generalizations of this kind 
are to be found in a passage on Fru Nordenflycht (p. 56) and one 
on Gyllenborg (p. 91). Such examples of vague, unsubstantiated 
generalizations, occurring with irritating frequency throughout 
the present study, disturb the serious student for at least two 
reasons. In the first place, they lead to claims of “parallels” 
which upon close analysis one finds do not really exist (it is quite 
difficult, if not impossible, for me to discern any demonstrable 
influence from Thomson in “‘parallel passages’ quoted by John- 
son on pp. 54-57, 74, 77, 86-87, 160-161 ef al), or at least such 
“parallels” are to be found in so many sources outside Thomson 
in the eighteenth century that they may well have little signifi- 
cance in a study of specifically Thomson influences (see pp. 38, 
39-40, 79, 85-86, 90, 142, 158, and 164 for asserted “parallels” 
of this kind). In the second place, even if such parallels do exist, 
and might reasonably be claimed as illustrations of a Thomson 
influence, the general form in which Johnson clothes many of 
his claims of influence is such as to give the reader no clear indi- 
cation of the particular significance of the influence in question 
(see, for example, the materials on p. 73). 

It would seem to be clear, in conclusion, that the study under 
consideration should not have been published in its present 
form. Its scope is entirely too large, considering the present 
state of scholarship on Swedish poetry of the eighteenth century. 
A great deal of “spade-work’’ needs to be done, especially in the 
history of ideas which lay back of the vogue for nature poetry 
in eighteenth century Sweden, before any adaquate generaliza- 
tions can be drawn as to the specific contribution of Thomson to 
this vogue. The author of the present study seeks to define 
Thomson’s contribution to the Swedish poets without a par- 
ticularly penetrating knowledge of Thomson’s own poetry; and 
his almost complete neglect of possible French influences (except 
where he at one point leans on Lamm, apparently without ex- 
amining the Swedish scholar’s sources, pp. 177-178), coupled 
with a curious tendency to minimize the native Swedish back- 
ground, especially in such unquestionably significant figures as 
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Linné, leaves me with the feeling that Johnson’s study is to be 
considered at best as a fairly adequate “‘collection’”’ of essential 
primary sources and at worst as a rather misleading series of 
unsubstantiated claims of a Thomsonian influence which re- 
mains largely to be reexamined and redefined. 

The best chapters in the study are those on von Dalin, 
Denell, and a part of the chapter on Clewberg-Edelcrantz; the 
worst are those on Nordenflycht, Creutz, and a part of that on 
Oxenstierna. Misspellings are few, so far as I can ascertain, not 
having immediate access to eighteenth-century Swedish texts 
with their rather free orthography. 

ALRIK GUSTAFSON 
Cornell University 























BRIEF MENTION 


In a booklet entitled Um Liésvetninga sigu, pp. 42 (1937), 
Bjérn Sigfisson considers especially the relation between manu- 
scripts A and C. In two introductory chapters he gives an 
account of ‘Handrit og itgdfur’ and ‘Vid aukur i ségunni’; and 
here finds himself ‘in total disagreement’ with Dr. Adolfine 
Erichsen: Untersuchungen zur Ljésvetningasaga (Berlin, 1919), 
in that Sigfisson holds that it is manuscript C that has been 
interpolated, not A. Pp. 11-38 are then given to proving this 
view. He finds, in conclusion, that the writer of C is not an his- 
torian but he is an author, who rewrites chapters of the Ljésvet- 
ninga Saga as an historical novel. 


Svenska Landsmdl ock svenskt folkliv, number 219, issued in 
1937, as number 3 for 1936, contains a biography of Mattias 
Klintberg, the Gothland folklorist, 1847-1931, written by his 
daughter Lajla Yapp; an account of investigations in Swedish 
dialects and folklore conducted in Uppsala in the years 1935-36, 
prepared by Herman Geijer, pp. 41-102; and a report by N. 
Lindqvist on similar investigations in Lund. There is also a 
report from Géteborgs Hégskola, where the field work and the 
work in the archives is directed by Hjalmar Lindroth. It is 
interesting to note how this work, instituted on a large scale by 
J. A. Lundell more than sixty years ago, continues unabated 
from year to year, and has in fact been expanded in recent 
years with the growth of the three archives of Uppsala, Lund 
and Gothenburg. And during all these years Professor J. L. 
Lundell, Uppsala, has been the editor of the Svenska Landsmél. 
The present issue contains also an investigation by Sven Vall- 
mark on ‘Férdelningen av de temporale konjunktionerna dé ock 
nar i svenskt talsprak’, pp. 119-159. The dialect geography of 
these two conjunctions: nar (variants mdr, ma, etc.) and dé (vari- 
ants da, do, etc.) is illustrated by a chart. Briefly I can say here 
only: mdr is almost universal in the southern districts, but with 
da used in Gothland, and somewhat in Vastergétland and Virm- 
land; it is da and mdr both in Finland; da prevails overwhelm- 
ingly in the north central and especially in the northern counties. 
In some areas dd is unknown in others mdr is unknown. 


The first volume of Skandinaviska Folkmdél i Spraékprov, 
edited by J. A. Lundell, was issued in 1937. It contains as Tdxter 
I specimens from Gothlandic, East Swedish (Swedish in Finland 
and Esthonia) and Northern Swedish (Norrlindska mal). This 
volume contains 136 pages. The Lundell phonetic alphabet, 
somewhat simplified, is employed, except in a few early texts. 
Later volumes will offer texts from Eastern Norwegian, West 
Norwegian (‘med Island ock Firéerne’), Central Swedish (i.e., 
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the Svea- and the Géta-dialects), South Swedish, and finally 
Danish dialects. The series has primarily a linguistic purpose of 
course. But it also has a wider aim. ‘Samlingen avser jimte sin 
sprakliga uppgift att med sitt inneh4ll ge en nagorlunda allsidig 
férestillning om skandinaviskt allmogeliv i allvar ock lek: 
materiell kultur, arbetsliv, Arets ock livets hégtider, folktro ock 
signer av olika slag, sagor ock smahistorier, gator, ordsprak ock 
ordstiv. Thus also the general reader should find much of 
interest in these volumes. 


The twenty-sixth volume of Jslandica offers ‘Two Biblio- 
graphical Supplements’ on the Sagas of the Kings and the 
Mythical-Heroic Sagas, the former published in 1910 and the 
latter in 1912. The latter volume contained seventy-three pages 
of classified publications. Since these dates there have been 
many accessions of editions, translations, and critical literature 
in both groups. This volume reveals, that the general as the 
scholarly interest has in this period been, as we would expect, 
pre-eminently in the Heimskringla, the Olafs saga helga, in the 
former group, and the Volsunga saga, the pidreks saga, and the 
Hervarar saga ok Heidreks konungs in the latter group. As in all 
recent issues this volume is supplied with an Index. In the sub- 
titles I would have preferred the form segur instead of ségur. 


In a study entitled A Study of the French Words in the Earliest 
Complete English Prose Psalter‘ Ole Reuter of Helsingfors Uni- 
versity shows that the translation is based mainly on a French 
version, and not on a Latin one, as generally supposed; and in 
the second part he considers somewhat in detail the French 
words found in the English translation. Apparently Karl Bil- 
bring, in his edition of the Psalter in 1890, held it to be of Latin 
origin, but in 1902 Miss A. Paues first suggested closer relation 
to the French version, though she did not undertake any in- 
vestigation of the problem. Dr. Reuter proves beyond any 
doubt that the English version is a translation of the French. 
In the classification of the French words, group 4 is of rather 
special interest; it deals with French words which are used here 
for the first time in English; there are about 120 of these (among 
them eloin, ‘to depart,’ and enire, ‘angered’). It is apparent that 
the translator often prefers the French word to the English 
equivalent (p. 19); and that to avoid repetition of the English 
words he often carries over into his translation the word of the 
French original. Among words rarely used before and which he 
employs are versie, ‘to sing hymns,’ and volatile, ‘bird’; in this 
group there are ca. 95. New meanings are recorded in ca. 110 
words. French words of old standing in English number ca. 300. 


1 Sixty pages, 1938, published by the Societas Scientiarum Fennica. 
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In general, however, the French words that he uses have found 
approval among later users; perhaps ca. 75 per cent of them 
remain in English today. 


R. A. Stewarts Macalister’s The Secret Languages of Ireland 
(Cambridge, 1937), pp. 284, has chapters on Ogham Cryp- 
tology, Hisperic, Bog-Latin, The Vagrants of Ireland, Shelta, 
Béarlagair na Sader, and an Appendix on An English-Jargon 
Vocabulary. The chapter on the Shelta language, pp. 130-224, 
partly based on collections and manuscripts of John Sampson, 
Litt.D., University of Liverpool, also contains an account of 
‘The Discovery of Shelta.’ 


Scandinavian Themes in American Fiction is the title of a 
dissertation by G. L. White, Jr., published at Philadelphia in 
1937 (pp. 231). The author has shown praiseworthy industry in 
the gathering of such a mass of facts that in one way or another 
are connected with Scandinavia. But all this material is poorly 
organized and the book is badly written. One wonders too why 
the word ‘themes’ is used in the title. 


As Band tu, Heft 1, in Forschungen zum deutschen Recht ap- 
pears Dr. Walther H. Vogt’s Alinorwegens Urfehdebann und der 
Geleitschwur. Tryggdamdl und Gridamdl (1936), pp. 315, pub- 
lished by Verlag Hermann Béhlaus Nachf., Weimar. The laws 
studied are primarily the Gulapings log, the Gragds, Konungs- 
b6k, and the Grégds Stadarholsbék ; further the Grettis saga, the 
Heidarviga saga, and the corpus of Old Icelandic and Old Nor- 
wegian charters. The book is, we see, a study of the oath to 
refrain from vengeance and to keep the peace, which the author 
finds ‘das grészte und strirkste Denkmal kunstartig geformter 
germanischer Rechtssprache.’ Of the contents especially 
Chapter 7 on verses and verse groups in the laws (pp. 118-135) 
also has literary interest. Additional such old formal legal ele- 
ments can be found, I’m sure, in the various manuscripts and 
manuscript fragments of the four regional versions of the Gen- 
eral Law of Norway. 


In a very important contribution entitled Bock und Ziege. 
W ortgeschichtliche Untersuchungen Assar Janzén examines vari- 
ous groups of names for ‘buck’ and ‘goat’ in IE with a view to 
showing that they all had originally the meaning Spitze. In 
the introductory remarks he points out how here, as elsewhere, it 
is often some conspicuous thing in the appearance of the animal 
that gives rise to the name; in the case of the ‘buck’ and ‘goat’ 
there is both the pointed beard and the sharp horn. The names 
treated are those connected with: Gr. alg, arm. aic.; Aind. 
ajah, lit. ozs; Gr. difa, arm. tik, nhd. Ziege; Lat. haedus, got. 
gaits; Abulg. koza, got. hakuls; Awnord. hadna, mhd. hatele, 
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mir. cadla, cadhla; Norw. dial. skora. Pages 57-68 has an index 
of words considered. The book is issued as Gétebirgs Higskolas 
Arsskrift xum, 1937:5. 


Der Lautstand Londons um 1400 by Hans Friederici (Jena, 
1937), pp. 95, is an examination of the phonology of the texts 
in Chambers and Daunt: A Book of London English 1384-1425, 
published in 1931. The author does not offer any new results, 
but he believes verification of earlier results should be welcome 
in view of the present state of research in the subject. 


The very complicated problem of the relation of Sigurd to 
Brynhild-Sigdrifa is the one that Wilhelm Lehmgrubner tries 
to solve in Die Erweckung der Walkiire, published by Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, 1936. He comes to the conclusion: ‘dasz die Heldin 
der Erweckungs—und die der Werbungssage von Hause aus 
identisch sind,’ pp. 50 and 108. And, further, that in the North- 
ern and in the German tradition there was an ‘Erweckungssage’ 
with Siegfried as the hero, and that the heroine of the Awaken- 
ing Saga was taken over into the Wooing Saga; and, finally, 
that her name was apparently Brunhild already in the Awaken- 
ing Saga. The first three of these are it seems to me, proved by 
the author. The volume appears in the series Hermaea. Ausge- 


wéhlte Arbeiten aus dem deutschen Seminar zu Halle. 
G. T. F. 


Under the auspices of the Graduate School of New York 
University, Mr. Hans Jordan Gottlieb has presented Robert 
Burton’s Knowledge of English Poetry (1937, pp. 22), an abridge- 
ment of his thesis bearing the same title. With an eye to a defini- 
tive edition, Mr. Gottlieb aimed to identify the untraced English 
verse quotations and allusions in The Anatomy, and to determine 
the extent of Burton’s acquaintance with the English poets. He 
has considered the English poets from whom Burton borrowed— 
mainly Chaucer, Daniel, Drayton, Harington, Jonson, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, and Spenser—indicating clearly the precise debt 
to each poet. The Canterbury Tales and Harington’s translation 
of Orlando Furioso, for example, are the most frequently quoted 
poems in The Anatomy. Though Mr. Gottlieb has evidently 
overestimated the significance of his findings, he has nevertheless 
amassed useful information for the future editor of Burton, 
whether that be Mr. Gottlieb or another. Those who frequent 
the by-ways of Elizabethan poetry may like to try their hands 
at the seven unidentified quotations on page 21. 


Brice HARRIS 
University of Illinois 
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